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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Mr. Witu1am Hernemann has lately published a novel 
which purports to be a transcript of life in Fleet Street. 
We have had occasion to peruse portions of the book, 





2 


are’ likely to»be.shed, not only in Fleet Street, but also. 
in Henrietta Street. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash has sent us a letter in which he 
replies to. our inquiry. as to the “fame” of Mr. George 
Gilbert. We print Mr. Nash’s letter in our correspon- 
dence columns. Our readers will observe that Mr. Nash 
is acting only as distributing agent for Mr. George 
Gilbert, and that the advertisement in which Mr. Gilbert 
is described as “the famous author.” ,was. neither written 
nor inserted by Mr. Nash, but was prepared and put in 
the papers by Mr. J. Halifax, who is Mr. George Gilbert’s, 
“publicity agent.” We accept Mr. Nash’s word unequi- 
vocally, but in the circumstances it seems to us rather 


| Nash’s name and should have ,nothing about it to indi- 
cate that ‘it was not promulgated by Mr. Nash. When 


a publisher of Mr. Nash’s standing is made to announce in 


_ the public prints that he is issuing a novel by “the famous 
The Editor cannot undertake to return unsclicited Manuscripts | 


author, Mr. George Gilbert,” he takes upon himself a 
plain responsibility. Persons who read the advertise 
ment are entitled to believe that Mr. Nash believes that 
Mr. George Gilbert is a famous author. We see nothing 


_ in Mr. Nash’s letter which establishes Mr. Gilbert’s right 


_ to be considered a famous author. 


The fact that in 1902a 


| man published a novel “which had a.very large sale,” 


and we are forced to the conclusion that the Fleet Street | 


of romance isasort of journalistic Colney Hatch, and that 


the journalism of the day is a simple blend of idiocy and | Mr. Gilbert’s “ publicity agent.” 


knavery. We have always had a sort of suspicion that this 
was the case, but it is astonishing to find even a Daily 
Chronicle journalist letting the world into the secrets of 
the prison-house. The kind of noodle with which Fleet 
Street is supposed to be infested may be indicated from a 
passage in which the author of this novel explains what 
took place in the office of a certain newspaper when the 
proprietor of the paper announced that he was about to 
put up the shutters. 
passage. Even now they spoke in whispers to each other, 
or were quite silent, as though still stunned by the shock 
of calamity. Some of them went back to their own room. 
Little Birkenshaw, the sporting editor, was weeping 


like a child, with his head on his arms outstretched on | 


| amount to fame. 


“The men made their way into the | 


| plentiful measure of silence is meted out.” 


his desk. Other men were crying and did not hide their | 


tears. Percival Phillimore, the literary editor, had taken 


it badly. Frank met him in the passage and he put his | 


hand on his head and moaned ‘Oh, my God! Oh, my 


God! How can I go back to my wife and children?’ | 


Frank drew him into a side room and tried to comfort 
him. He seemed quite broken.” We should think so. 
Furthermore, in view of the fact that one of the princi- 
pal characters in the book is obviously intended as a 
lampoon on a certain well-known journalist who happens 
to be a contributor to this paper, and as the gentleman 
in question has decided to take actions for libel against 
the author and publisher, it seems to us that further tears 





and the fact that Messrs. Thingumbob have given an order 
for 104 copies of his new book “ without making a stipula- 
tion that any unsold copies could be returned,” scarcely 
We think that for the future it would 
be wise of Mr. Nash carefully to edit the trumpetings of 


Mr. Jacob Tonson—the dear friend of Mr. Whitten, of the 
Globe, and patron of Mr. Frank Harris, ex-editor of Vanity 
Fair—is getting quite beyond himself. In that wonderful 
journal, the New Age, he has been holding forth on the 
“connection between publishers’ advertisements and - re- 
views.” He assures us that publishers’ advertisements are 
“ waxing in size and reviews are waxing in mealiness.” Mr. 
Tonson ought to know. He tells us further, in his own 
choice English, that “to books which are not advertised 4 
And he adds 
the following amazing statement : — 


I verily believe that this paper (the New Age) is the 
only one in England which dares to look the great pub- 
lishers in the face and inform them crudely that they are 
not archangels. That is, perhaps, one.:reason why the 


New Age is read apprehensively by every publisher in 
London. 


Here you have the daw in borrowed feathers with a venge- 
ance. Mr. Tonson, of course, has never heard of Tue 
Acapemy, and equally of course he is in a position to give 
us chapter and verse for his statement that the New Age 
has informed the great publishing houses, or any other sort 
of publishing houses, that they are not archangels. On 


more than one occasion we have had to challenge Mr. 
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Tonson’s wild and whirling facts. We now challenge him 
once again, and by way of giving him something to think 
about we may inquire of him if he considers that the 
current issue of the New Age contains the least word that 
will upset the great publishing houses. On the very next 
page to his own paragraph there is a column notice of ‘Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s latest novel, published by the great house of 
Methuen. And this is how the deadly New Age gazes with 
basilisk eyes upon Mr. Pett Ridge and Mr. Shorter’s 
protégés, the Methuens. “Mr. Pett Ridge is already 
immortal: he is not likely to be forgotten before 
his death, unless he ceases to write. He can dis- 
pense with my praise and smile at my criticism.” 
Then we have a mild left-handed attack on Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s “latest novel.” And we wind up as follows: “In 
spite of what I have said, the book is well worth reading by 
those who prefer portraiture to literature. Mr. Pett Ridge 
is a Phil May in prose; he can outline a character with 
masterly felicity, he can talk about it pleasantly, and by 
humour almost justify its existence.” Poor Mr. Pett 
Ridge—unfortunate Messrs. Methuen! How upset you 
must feel in your feelings! Again, on the next page, still 
looking Messrs. Methuen fiercely in the eye, the New Age 
remarks of another Methuen novel: “Many chapters 
characterise this striking study of sex and circumstance. 
The story fairly romps through fifty-eight short, sharp 
chapterettes. The flame, as it were, tears through the 
cloud of comfortable words, and shows Esther, the well- 
born, in a sudden setting of modern middle-class life.” And 
so on. Messrs. Methuen must run round with this extract 
to the Daily Mail at once. It curdles the blood to contem- 
plate with what severity the New Age treats the great pub- 
lishing houses, and no wonder that Messrs. Methuen read 


their New Age apprehensively with blanched cheeks, damp 
brows, and horrified eyes. 


A correspondent has written to us to complain that 
THe Acapemy seldom prints news paragraphs concerning 
literary people. We hasten in some sort to repair the 
omission. It seems that there is a nerve restorative which 
has lately been crowned with laurels by the medical pro- 
fession. It may be had of all cheiists, together with a 
free descriptive booklet, and the following literary people 
would appear to devour it in quantities: —Mr. W. L. 
Courtney, LL.D., “the famous critic and dramatist,” 
says: “I have always been assured that is an ideal 
food for brain-workers, and I gladly add my own testi- 
mony to its value in this respect.” Here, of course, we 
have the secret of the general braininess of Mr. Court- 
ney’s famous critical and dramatic works. Mr. E. F. 
Benson, “the well-known author,” says: “I have tried 
and believe it to be an excellent tonic.” Unenthusiastic 
Mr. Benson! Mr. Armiger Barclay, “the distinguished 
author,” says: “Your valuable preparation possesses re- 
markable recuperative properties.” We have never heard 
of Mr. Armiger Barclay, but we are glad to hear that 
he has been recuperating. Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes: “I 
can give —— high praise from personal experience.” Mr. 


























Phillpotts is described, not as “the distinguished author,” 
but merely as “the well-known writer.” Surely the pro- 
prietors of this wonderful nerve restorative might have 
remembered the classic lines :— 


The voice that breathed o’er Eden, 
In advertising bowers 
Said, “Do be kind to Phillpotts, 
He is a friend of ours.” 
Then “the celebrated author,” Mr. Hall Caine, swears 
that “ as a tonic nerve food has on more than one 
occasion done me good.” Preparations that are capable 
of doing Mr. Caine good ought to be encouraged. And 
Mr. Max Pemberton, “the famous author,” says: “I 
would not be without —— under any circumstances.” 
Mr. Max Pemberton is the gentleman who once assured 
an amazed world that “when travelling abroad I always 
carry a revolver.” This was years ago. Now, apparently, 
he has dropped the revolver in favour of the nerve restora- 
tive. Last, but not least, we must remember Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., who observes: “I have used —— with ex- 
traordinary benefit. 





It is, to my mind, a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh 
vigour to the overworked body and mind.” We are con- 
vinced. 


We are sorry not to be able to congratulate Sir Herbert 
Tree on his latest venture in the way of spectacular drama, 
“False Gods.” ‘The piece was produced at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on Tuesday night before what the reporters call 
“a distinguished house,” and if applause counts for any- 
thing there can be no doubt that Sir Herbert was justified 
in supposing that he had hit upon “another success.” 
For our own part, however, we consider the play to be’ 
a quite crude and undramatic affair, and calculated to 
bore persons possessed of common sense and to entertain 
only the brainless and the unthinking. In a sense, “ False 
Gods” is so much G. B, Shaw denuded of the alleged 
humour of Shaw. Just as “Getting Married” was 6 
treatise, so is “False Gods” a tract, and a by no means 
edifying tract at that. It really amounts to an attack on 
religion, and it will ke as unsettling and disconcerting to 
the mind of the average person as is the average plausible 
atheistical tract. A bishop might pooh-pooh the whole 
business; a curate might feel called upon to go out of 
orders at the sight of it, and Sir Herbert no doubt under- 
stands that if “ False Gods” had been written in the terms 
ot the Christian religion instead of in the terms of the 
religion of Isis and god Jacal, he would have had a tough 
time with the Censor. The argument right through is 
the argument of Hyde Park against Christianity tacked 
on to a remote Egyptian esthetic. Everyhody makes 
modern speeches about faith, hope, immortality, and so 
forth, and everybody is well primed with reasons of the 
true Hyde Park quality. The story upon which the action 
turns fades into nothingness before the steady fire of 
polemical remarks trotted out by all parties. 


Leaving out the meaning of the play and coming to the 
real marrow of it, we have a spectacle which is well up 
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to Sir Herbert Tree’s familiar standard. Sir Herbert has | 


spared no expense. 
paint ; they are clothed on with the proper British Museum 
clothing, and they loll about in the proper British Museum 
attitudes. We do not wish to scoff too bitterly, but all 
through ‘Puesday night we momentarily expected the 
entrance of Miss Maud Allan into a stage setting which 
might seem to have been specially prepared for her. Surely 
it would have been graceful of Sir Herbert in his capacity 
of high priest to have offered to Mr. Carter in his capacity 
of Pharaoh a trifle of appealing and appeasing gymnastics 
at Miss Allan’s fair hands and feet. We believe that that 
introduction of Miss Allan into “ False Gods” would have 
been the making of the piece, and we say this in commer- 
cial sincerity. For the acting, what there is of it is 
admirable. Mr. Ainley gets through a ranter’s and dema- 
gogue’s duty with skill. Mrs. Patrick Campbell bewails 


His Egyptians wear the proper grease | 


| 


the blindness of Mieris touchingly and at length in every | 
act, and Sir Herbert Tree is very severe and upstanding in | 


the part of a high priest. 
we do not remember dies very realistically in act three or 


four, and the mob or populace yells and shrieks with such | 


gusto whenever called upon that one trembles lest some 
more daring feminine super should so far forget herself 
as to cry “ Votes for women.” 
be disheartened, particularly as it seems more than prob- 
able that “False Gods” will keep the boards for quite a 
number of nights. 
resources and great art wasted on a play like “ False Gods.” 


And a gentleman whose name | 


| 


Sir Herbert Tree must not | 


But it pains us to see such great | 


In a book entitled “How to be Happy though Civil” | 


we find the following brief tale: — 


Three boys from Eton, Harrow, and Winchester 


were in a room when a lady entered. The Eton boy 


asked languidly if some fellow ought not to give a | 


chair to the lady; the Harrow boy slowly brought 
one, and the Winchester boy deliberately sat down 
on it, 


It is enough. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is sometimes a very good poet. 
On occasion, however, he can be a very bad one. In the 
current issue of Vanity Fair Mr. Le Gallienne has an 
eminently characteristic story into which he introduces 
two sonnets, one fairly good, one pronouncedly bad. 


O let them watch at corners and peer and smell, 
Those starveling sneak-thieves of the human heart, 
Selling their little lies in some foul mart; 

I have a miracle no man can sell, 


* * * * 7 


My secret is: How beautiful thou art, 

The four winds cannot blow us two apart, 
And we care not whether ’tis heaven or hell, 
Knowing tbe time is now so very soon, 
When we shall sit at each end of the moon, 
Our two hands safe together across the sky; 
Laughing at that pathetic world below 

That said it knew, and yet could never know— 
How could it know down there in its sad sty! 


We shall leave it to the experts to decide whether this is 
the good sonnet or. the bad one. 





THE PAGE 


ALONE 


By the dark mere, 
In the lonely places, 
Tread I in fear 

By the dark mere. 
Thro’ the flood clear 
Shine elfin faces 
When you look near 


In the lonely places. 


On the wide stair, 

Where the gallants swagger, 
Life is debonnaire, 

On the wide stair. 

Plume in my hair, 

Hand on mv dagger: 

Death would I dare 

Where the gallants swagger. 


DIAGE DE SOLDAT 


From first to last it was a day 
Twelve hours ; half blue, half purple black. 
White roses on the tangle-spray 
Across the forest track. 
A thought—a sigh—the silent play 
Of summer-lightning love—no lack 
Of whispered laughter, elfin-gay, 
And then my soldier rode away 


And never once looked back. 


H. V. J. B. 








THE SATURDAY REVIEW AND 
POETRY 


We have had frequent occasion to point out that the 
Saturday Review is an organ of no particular critical 
weight, and that when poetry is concerned it is an organ 
of no weight at all. The Saturday has printed bad 
poetry; it has praised bad poetry, and it has neglected 
and even condemned good poetry. Since we took to our 
priest-like task of rallying the Saturday on the demerits 
of the poetry it publishes, our circumspect and always 
decorous contemporary has been careful to put a curb 
upon itself, with the result that as often as not its weekly 
issues are wholly occupied by plain, unvarnished prose. 
The current issue contains no poetry. Sundry. other late 
issues have been in the like case, and altogether the posi- 
tion is most unsatisfactory, and particularly so from the 
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point of view of the minor poets who have hitherto had 
access to Mr. Hodge’s columns. But although our bumptious 
contemporary has in effect to confess itself incapable of 
obtaining good verse, or of recognising good verse when 
good verse is proffered, it, still continues to indulge in 
occasional reviews of poetry books, and to say its say on 
the poetry of the time with a great air of knowledge and 
power. In Saturday’s issue we find, under the head of 
“Rhymes and Rhymes,” six recent books of poetry 
reviewed in thoroughly workmanlike style. The first 
notice concerns us intimatély, because it bears reference 
to the “ Sonnets” of Lord Alfred Douglas. For the benefit 
of Mr. Spender, of the Westminster Gazette, we shall take 
the liberty of quoting a few lines from this notice. Here 
is the Saturday :-— 


“The ‘Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little 
by way of appreciation, and less by way of criticism. 
There is no man living able to produce a book of 
sonnets quite so flawless in their grace and music.” 


We entirely agree, and as Mr. Spender is a great believer 
in the critical authority of the Saturday, he may now con- 
veniently bow his crested head, and consider himself 
abashed and reproved. We do not remember that in the 
whole history of its career, the Saturday has previously 
committed itself to a judicial statement of this approving 
character. We have not yet had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining his views on the subject, but we make no doubt 
that Lord Alfred Douglas ‘will be suitably flattered and 
entertained. At the same time, we cannot help imagining 
that the Saturday has spoken the truth unaware, and 
without knowing it. One would have thought that after 
such a leap towards the heights of applause the Saturday 
Review's young gentleman’ would have favoured us with 
the reasons for the faith which has so suddenly and so 
gloriously taken root with him. He might, for example, 
have quoted one of his lordship’s sonnets at length, and 
thus served the double purpose of convincing his dull 
readers and filling a trifle of space; but he does nothing 
of the kind. He makes his unaccustomed bound, and then 
drops aghast and with a thud to the commonplace critical 
levels upon which the Saturday is wont to recline. For 
he continues himself as follows: “If there is any criticism 
to be made, it is this: the writer is less happy as he 
becomes more personal. The personal note is difficult to 
strike with the unerring precision that is required to send 
it home to the ear and to the mind in the true fulness of 
its appeal. In a sonnet it is impossible to separate content 
and expression. If the content is crude, or if, even though 
it be sincere, it appears on the face of it to lack sincerity, 


the sonnet stands like some perfect vase hopelessly 
marred : — 


I have enticed and merited distress, 
By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise hypocrisy, 

Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress. 


‘There is an artificiality in'the mood of this quatrain that 














exacts its penalty in self-contradiction. ‘To repudiate self- 
righteousness in poetic numbers is to invite the charge, 
if not of self-righteousness, then (as in this particular case) 
of something even less poetic, namely, self-pity. It is this 
strain that spoils some of the best of the sonnets, a strain 
of querulousness that perhaps may be forgiven in a man 
who has ‘fought with beasts and wrestled with despair’ ; 
but, none the less, to be deplored for his poetry’s sake.” 


Now, it is well for us to look occasionally at hard. facts 
even when notices of poetry are concerned. In Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s book of “Sonnets” there are exactly 
nineteen sonnets. -According to the Saturday Review, the 
writer is “less happy as he becomes more personal,” and 
he is afflicted with “a strain of querulousness which spoils 
some of the best of the sonnets.” Yet for all that there 
is “no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite 
so flawless in their grace and beauty.” The Saturday's 
propositions are difficult to reconcile. We assert that, so 
far from Lord Alfred Douglas being “less happy as he 
becomes more personal,” the whole strength of pretty well 
every sonnet in the book lies in the fact that impersonality 
has been flung to the winds and swallowed up, as it were, 
in the gusts of emotion. “With this key Shakespeare 
unlocked his heart.” If Douglas is querulous and his 
strain of querulousness is to be deplored, then Shakespeare 
is querulous and Shakespeare’s strain of querulousness is 
to be deplored. Let us take the sonnet of which the 
Saturday Review man complains, and put it side by side 
with a sonnet of Shakespeare :— 


I have been profligate of happiness 

And reckless of the world’s hostility, 

The blesséd part has not been given to me 
Gladly to suffer fools ; I do confess 

I have enticed and merited distress, 

By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise Hypocrisy, 

Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress. 


Yet write you this, sweet one, when I am dead : 
“Love, like a lamp, swayed over all his days, 
And all his life was like a lamp-lit chamber, 
Where is no nook, no chink unvisited 

By the soft affluence of golden rays, 

And all the room is bathed in liquid amber.’’ 


When in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featur’d like him, like him with. friends possest, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least, 

Yet in these thoughts my self almost despisirg, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state 

(Like to the lark at break of day arising), 

From sullen earth sings hymns at Heaven's gate, 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


If it comes to a question of artificiality, we think it will 
be obvious to anybody who can read and feel that the more 
artificial of these two sonnets is certainly the sonnet of 
Shakespeare. And as for querulousness, Shakespeare has 
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it all. It is not querulous in any man to say that he has 
been profligate of happiness or reckless of the world’s 
hostility, or that he has enticed and merited distress, or 
that he has not bowed down at the shrine of Hypocrisy. 
On the other hand, it is a trifle querulous in a poet to 
beweep his outcast state or to look upon himself and 
curse his fate, and to desire this man’s art and that man’s 
scope. 


emotional stroke at the end of his sonnet. 
and calculated art. 
Douglas sonnet is not so calculated, and that to suggest 
that it lacks sincerity, or that it is “spoilt” by a strain 
of querulousness, is pure nonsense. 
we shall take perhaps the most personal sonnet in the 
collection :— 


This is art, 


When I am dead you shall not doubt or fear, 

Or wander nightly in the halls of gloom. 

The moon will shine into my empty room, 

And in the narrow garden flowers will peer, 

While you look through your window. Scarce a tear 
Will drench your child’s blue eyes, while on my tomb, 
Where the red roses wake and break and bloom, 

The stars gaze down eternal and austere. 


And I, in the dark ante-room of Death, 

Will wait for you with ever-outstretched hands 
And ears strained for your little timid feet : 
And in the listening darkness, when your breath 
Pants in distress, my arms will be like bands 
And all my weakness like your winding-sheet. 


Even the Saturday Review could not spoil this sonnet. 
Lord Alfred Douglas has not given us anything in the 
way of “perfect vases hopelessly marred.” He finds no diffi- 
culty at all in “ striking the personal note with the unerring 


precision that is required to send it home to the ear and | 


to the mind in the true fulness of its appeal.” And the con- 
tent of his sonnets is never “crude” and never otherwise 
than what it should be. We have the Saturday's own word 
for it that “there is no man living able to produce a book 
of sonnets quite so flawless in their grace and beauty.” In 
point of fact, when the Saturday has said this much it has 
really said all that it is capable of saying, and when it pro- 
ceeds to be critical it merely succeeds in exhibiting a 
lamentable lack of critical acumen and a deplorable anxiety 
to discover flaws which do not exist. 


T. W. H. Crosranp. 








ON RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 


Tue article which appeared in these columns last week | 


under the above title has called forth a good deal of corre- 
spondence, and there can be no doubt that our words have 
hit home, and that certain authors who really should have 
retired years ago are pretty angry with us. We have not 
space to print the letters to hand, and we are less inclined 


to make space for the reason that the most abusive of | 


the missives are anonymous. Our readers will be glad to 
learn, however, that the article has had the effect of 
letting a little daylight into corners which have not before 
been brilliantly illuminated. It is a bold, pertinacious, 








Of course, Shakespeare heaped up the number of | 
his agonies out of a very proper intention to get in a fine | 


We contend that the art of the | 


| arose. 


| without consulting 
| stance, as one which would be not without interest, considering 


and enterprising publisher who has rushed to the public 
assistance in the matter, and we herewith have great plea- 
sure in setting before the town our bold, pertinacious, 
and enterprising publisher’s epistle. We have, however, 
excised the name of the lady most closely concerned, as 
well as the names of her books which the publisher is 
naturally anxious to advertise : — 


“A DISCIPLE OF EDMUND BURKE.” 
To the Editor of Tit AcaDEmy. 


Srr,—It will be quite clear to the public, as it is quite clear to 
us, that one of the authors to whom you refer in your article en- 
titled “On Retiring from Business” in the current issue of 
Te AcaDEmy is , and as we feel that this is a very unfair 





hs _ | attack on a popular authoress, who could hardly take up the 
On the main question | 


cudgels in her own defence, we, as her publishers, trust that you 
will at least give us the opportunity of presenting the true facts 
of the case to your readers. 

In the first place, we think it fair to set on record the fact 
that we are entirely responsible for the public announcement of 
’s retirement. We, as the publishers of her recent novels, 
naturally anticipated having further work from her pen, and it 
was in discussing this matter that the question of retirement 
We learned, to our regret, that intended to lay 
aside her pen forthwith. We thereupon took upon ourselves, 
, to notify the Press of the circum- 











that has entertained a vast audience for nearly half a 
century. It says much for the enterprise of the Daily Mail, and 





_ some other of our leading papers, that within an hour after 
_ the announcement reached their offices there were four or five 
_ reporters waiting to interview the gifted authoress who had de- 


cided to “retire from business.” 


That ’s retirement cannot be due in any way to the non- 
success of her last book is proved by the fact that the novel 
passed through four editions, was one of the best reviewed novels 
of modern times, and was accepted by His Majesty the King, 
and also by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Although has never definitely stated the reason for her 
retirement, it is undoubtedly owing to the great loss she sus- 
tained in the death of her son. There are many similar in- 
stances in literary history, the most notable that of Edmund 
Burke, who, on the death of his only son, pathetically wrote that 
he would not give a peck of refuse wheat for all that was called 
fame and honour in the world. 


No doubt ’s retirement is also due to the cheapening of 











_ novels, and we believe that, being:of:a most modest and retiring 


disposition, never craving for notoriety, as many letters we have 
in our possession would prove, she preferred to say fare- 
well to her public while at the zenith of her popularity rather 
than outstay her welcome, as many writers do, and continue to 
write when her hand had lost its cunning. That her popularity 
shows no sign of waning is attested by the fact that her latest 
novel, “—————,”’ which was published as recently as August 


| 25 last, has already passed through three editions, a fourth 
| being at press, and has sold to date nearly a thousand copies 
| more than were sold of her last book within the same time sub- 


sequent to the day of publication, in:some measure due to the 
special notice which ’s name has lately received in the 
Press ; but we think it is also largely due to the literary merit 
of the story, and many of our leading unbiassed journals, whose 
impartiality is above suspicion, agree in stating that this novel 
is equal to the author’s first book. 

May we add that might say, paraphrasing the words 
uttered by Sir Walter Scott as he made his farewell to literature 
and life, that her works have done harm to no one’s morals or 
religion. One at least among her books has helped to keep 








many a woman straight, and all are pure and wholesome in tone, 
for which reason alone many may feel thankful; and-we sin- 
cerely trust that she may yet be induced to exercise a woman’s 
privilege, and continue to entertain hér large circle of readers. 
But if, as she has at present decided, she “ retire from business,’’ 
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may she at least be spared for many years to enjoy in peace and 
quietness the fruits of her long and honourable literary career, 
and may she pilot to success the new enterprise in which she has 
embarked, which should win her the hearts of all who are in- 
terested in works of charity and true benevolence. 





Surely a more extraordinary epistle was never penned— 
or we should say typewritten—even in a “new” publishing 
house. “Although has never definitely stated 
the reason for her retirement, it is undoubtedly owing to 
the great loss she sustained in the death of her son. . 

No doubt ’s retirement is also due to the cheapening 
of novels.” We have every sympathy with this lady in her 
bereavement, but we fail entirely to see why her publishers 
should so much as mention it in what, after all, is a 
business letter, and particularly when they feel constrained 
to add that the lady’s retirement is also due to the cheapen- 
ing of novels. In point of fact, the new novel of the lady 
in question, which, as the publishers boast, “has already 
sold through three editions and has sold to date nearly 4 
thousand copies more than were sold of her last book,” 
is published at the usual six shillings, and we make no 
doubt that the usual royalties have been paid, so that the 
cheapening question can hardly be said to affect the case. 








The fact of the matter is that, whatever may have been 
the reasons for the retirement of our novelist—and 
we do not in the least dispute either her right to retire 
or her right to give or withhold reasons—her retirement 
has been pressed into the service of her publishers for 
the purpose of creating publicity. The letter we have 
printed is plain evidence of this, and while we do not 
suggest that there is anything specially wicked or improper 
in a publisher doing his best to make sales, we do say that 
in the instance before us the publishers concerned have done 
just a little more than their best. Of course, from their 
point of view, and possibly even from “the gifted 
authoress’s” point of view, the end has justified the means. 
“Tt says much for the enterprise of the Daily Mail and 
some other of our leading papers that within an hour 
after the announcement reached the offices they had four 
or five reporters at the lady’s house waiting to interview 
her. She has been before the public half a century, and 
according to her publisher she has been entertaining 
during that period an audience which is “vast.” How 
comes it to pass that the Daily Mail and “other leading 
papers” have not thought it worth while to descend upon 
her for interviews until the sublime moment when her 
publishers, without consulting her, notified the press that 
she was about to retire? And who in the name of good- 
ness taught the lady’s publishers to imagine that the Daily 
Mail is one of our leading papers? From a literary point 
of view, the Daily Mail does not exist; it never has 
existed, and it never can exist. Yet here we have a pub- 
lisher sprawling before it with Hosannahs on his lips. 
Such is life in literary London, and such are the ideals of 
the new publishing houses. The lady novelist whose retire- 
ment has been thus skilfully handled to have a direct result 
on sales, may or may not be “a disciple of Burke,” but 
it is pretty evident that her publishers are disciples of 
Barnum. In view of the facts, we can only reiterate our 
opinion that retirements from the literary field are on the 
whole calculated to be of extreme benefit to the literary 
field, and we now feel at liberty to go further, and assert 
that the retirement from business of some of our leading 
new publishers would be equally grateful and comforting to 
those of us who encourage a trifle of respect for literature. 





REVIEWS 


“GATHERING SWALLOWS.” 


Artemision: Idylls and Songs. By Mavzice Hew err. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d.) ' 


Mr. Hewtert has brought together a number of pieces, all 
of them composed, he tells us, “between 1895 and 1898.” 
At the risk of breaking his heart, we must assure him 
that he falls very far short of the ultimate accomplishment, 
for there is nothing in the book which moves one, and 
nothing which is important from the point of view of 
letters. It goes without saying that Mr. Hewlett has a 
certain scholarship, and that he never lapses into the 
impassable; and always he tries and tries, and always he 
fails and fails. Here is an example ef the best he can 
do:— 
Now winter stealeth out like a white nun, 
Cloaking her face behind her icy fingers, 
And men each day look longer at the sun, 
While late and later yet the sweet light lingers. 


Fast by the hedgerows, bit by gales of March, 

A chaplet for thy brows of delicate leaves— 
Tendrils of briony, ruby tufts of larch, 

Woodsorrel, crocus pale, the New Year weaves. 
Yet is thy smile half wintry, as forlorn 

To view thy state too solemn for thy years, 


And half amazéd as a flower’s, late born, 
And not more quick for pleasure than for tears. 


Thy month austere telleth thy cloistral fashion: __ 
March frost thy pride is, March wind thy pent passion. 
Which is so much metrical patchwork, and though 
intended to be beautiful, irritates by its artificiality and 
almost contemptuous insincerity. Mr. Hewlett must stick 

to his fictionising. 





Arrows of Adolescence. By H. B. 8. (Nutt. 1s. net.) 


H. B. 8. is a poet with a good deal of wind in him, and 
in places his verses are quite perversely youthful. We 
cannot approve of much that he imagines it necessary 
to say; at the same time, there can be no getting away 
from the fact that his manner of saying it has a proper 
authentic and poetic value, and that when he ceases to 
lash himself into furies and frenzies he might give us 
matter which will be worth the having. Meanwhile, we 
must say of these adolescent efforts that they show excep- 
tional promise and an honest determination to make 
poetry for poetry’s sake, and without reference to critical 
opinion or to what has been said before. We must warn 
H. B. 8., however, that he is more of a poet than a satirist. 
He would seem to be proud of such lines as the follow- 
ing :— 

Ave Maria! Hail, majestic you, 

Running through one whole column of “ Who’s Who’’! 

Ave Maria, maid who, though divine 

In Stratford, art but wormwoop to the Nine, 

Hail and on guard, the Nine VENDETTA swear 

Handing thy person to my tender care. 
For our own part we prefer: 


Then swift to painted terraces of joy, 
Soft-cushioned banks with silver threads of brooks 
Embroidered, and the wanton song of lutes, 

To whose warm music dart the amorous stars 
Responsive glances. 


However, adolescence will be adolescence. 


The Power of Red Michael. By Freperick LaNGBRIDGE. 
(Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE modern ballad-writer labours under difficulties which 
only the highest poetical gifts can dissipate, and as Canon 
Langbridge cannot be said to possess these high poetical 
gifts, we must not look to him for a convincing ballad. 
At the same time, he comes very near the real matter in 
the title ballad of the present volume, which is a fine piece 
of work so far as it goes, and contains some remarkable 
lines. The remaining pieces, however, do not amount to 
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much, though several of them will bear reading. As a | 
lyricist, Canon Langbridge means well: . 


| 


Lord Allah made a woman 
As beautiful as Heaven ; 

And none would turn to look at her 
But poor folk six or seven. 

The Serpent made a woman 
As beautiful as Hell ; 

Lo, all the planets worshipp’d her, 
The four archangels fell. 

Red Michael, Gabriel, bright-hair’d 
Raphael, Uriel. 


Of course, the woman whom the.Serpent made is all my 
eye, even as “poor folk six or seven” is an indolent line. 


’E ’s the last word on the subject, ’e ’s a sort of Providence 
Sittin’ cold, an’ high, an’ mighty on ‘is own; 
’E ’s a Sultan, Czar, and Nabob, ’e ’s the Wherefore and the 
Why, 
What ’e doesn’t know about it isn’t known. 


If yer met ’im after dinner, say just when the corks is drawn, 


A trifle of fundamental brain work might help our poet | 


considerably. 


Poems at Home and Abroad. By H. D. Rawnstevy. | 


(MacLehose. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Now lingers long the gold within the west, 
Now twilit daisies shimmer silver-clear 
Pale as the moon upon the dewy mere, 
Where lilies sleep ; the fern-clad mountain breast 
Green to the sky, by white flocks is possess’t, 
And elders bloom, and roses far and near 
Dance in the hedgerows, whilst, at dawn, I hear 
The thrush sing loud about her second nest. 


Bit neither daisied fields nor milk-white sheep, 
Nor rose, nor song of bird, nor elder flower, 

Nor hint of heather on the mountain’s brow 

Can wield o’er wondering hearts such magic 

As those tall foxglove spires, whose sceptres 
Imperial sway for June in Brandelhow. 


wer 
eep 


Tus is Canon Rawnsley in perhaps the most becoming 
of his singing robes. We are not sorry to have amongst 
us a poet who can on occasion remind us of Wordsworth, 
even if it be only of Wordsworth in his least profound 
moods. 





The Exile, and other Poems. 
Paul, 2s. 6d. net.) 


In a preliminary note the author of “The Exile” observes : 
“It will hardly escape notice that the mass of these verses 
belong to the period of immaturity. This is true in a legal, 
as well as in a more obvious sense—an explanation, not an 
excuse.” We do not remember to have seen quite so naive 
an explanation before, even in a book of verse. However, 
Mr. Levo’s poetry is a good deal better than his preface, 
and there are plenty of mature writers of minor verse who 
are churning out less likely stuff. Mr. Levo is a little 
emotional, perhaps, and a little apt to derive from other 
singers; but these are the faults of youth, and to make 
up for them he is possessed of a sincerity and a serious- 
ness and an excellence of purpose which are not always 
observable in the budding poet. We should advise him to 
go on writing, but to beware of easy rhymes, and parti- 
cularly of rhymes ending in “ly.” 


By Joun Levo. (Kegan 


Songs of the City. By Witu1am Boots. (Nutt, 1s. net.) 


Mr. Wiru1am Boorn believes with Emerson that “the test 
of the poet is the power to take the passing day, with its 
news, its cares, its fears, as he shares them, and hold it 
up to a divine reason till he sees it to have a purpose 
and beauty, and to be related to the eternal 
order of the world. Then the dry twigs blossom in his 
hand.” This is how the dry twig blossoms in the hand of 
Mr. Booth. The piece is called “The Director” :— 


— enters in ’is Presence you must doff your cap an’ 
‘uck, 
You must keep yer bloomin’ eyes upon the floor ; 
is white an’ jewelled fingers lies yer future an’ yer luck, 
Cos yer see ’e ’s not a man—’e ’s something more. 


An’ ’e ’s puttin down the liquer by the quart; 


'| If you met ’im on the golf links on a sunny Sunday morn. 


You would think ’e was a right down jolly sort. 


But when it ’s a little matter of a bob a week in wage,. 
Then comes over ’im a sort o’ change o’ scene; 

Then yer see ’e ’s a Director, ’e ’as turned another page, 
"E ’s a calculatin’ metal-faced machine. 


Perhaps, however, the most likely verses in the book are: 
those entitled “The City Clerk.” Mr. Booth may amuse 
himself and his friends with his verses, but as for blos- 
soming twigs——! 


Sonnets, Songs, and Verses. 


2s. 6d.) 


Tue sonnets in this book are numbered like the hairs of 
one’s head, And their number is twenty-six. There is not 
one respecting which serious complaint might be laid, and 


By 8S. G. L. (Routledge, 


| there is not one which really amounts to anything. As 








for the songs and verses, some of them are trifling indeed. 


For example :— 


When the roses come again 
And the Spring is here 
You'll forget the roses then 

Of the yesteryear. 


You'll forget this heart of mine 
en I’ve gone away, 
When another Spring shall shine 
And the earth be gay. 


But to roses, though they fade, hi 
Still the scent doth cling, th 

To remind us of a dead ; 
And long-vanished Spring ; 


So will tender thoughts of you 
Cling about my heart 

When my skies no more are blue, 
After I depart: 


And when I am old and ill, 
Lonely, gray, and sad, 

They will live to mock me still 
With the joy I had. 


The sort of lyric one sees on a valentine. 








THE DESERTED ROAD 


A DESERTED road—deserted because it has a rival that skirts 
the bases of the hills instead of recklessly climbing them, 
and is smooth and kept in repair—soon degenerates into 
& waggon way, with grass growing between the ruts, a 
mere gipsy track through field and copse. No one troubles 
to remove the litter of loose stones that make the lane 
like a stream-deserted watercourse in summer, nor to 
bridge the brooks in the valley-bottoms. Therefore, it 
has the charming wildness of “a fresh woodland alley, 
never ending” as it runs from the high ground among 
sheep-walks, between hedges little and low, and round like 
welts, where the gates open to a wide prospect over the 
endless fields, succeeding one another like faintly tinted, 
irregular chess-squares to the valley bottoms, where the 
high-banked hedges rise to a great height, almost enclosing 
the lane, and where the air is stagnant and moist, as in a 
tunnel. So it runs on, from buff-hued down to low green 
water-meadow, to a second undulation, to a third; and 
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yet farther on is a faint line of hills, a blue, cloud-like 
barrier in the extreme distance. And everywhere the two 
hedges are an ever-varying spectacle. On the brows of 
the hills the hedge is not high enough for shade, its banks 
are dry, and starred with blue scabious and light vibrating 
harebells ; but on the lower ground it becomes loose and 
luxuriant, from the feathery rods of its ashes and haw- 
thorn sprays to the ditch where the long grass has the 
rich green of an emerald, even in the driest summers, when 
the brows of the hills are burnt to the colour of sack- 
cloth. In the ditch there is a thin trickle of water, matted 
over with watercress and knots of olive-green rushes, and 
fringed with silvery goose-grass. The rising bank is 
inlaid with the yellow-green of the lolling hart’s-tongue, 
with here and there the scarlet filigree of herb-robert, or 
a sallow leaf, like a flake of gold, from fading bryony or 
nettle. Here 
“Round deep ivy root 
_. The wren creeps darkling in her covert shy ; 
The dunnock trills a hesitating flute, 
And bramble-berries lure the burnished fly.”’ 

The hedge itself varies its uneven texture from thick- 
leaved hawthorns where the fruit is flushing olive-red, to 
cool green ashes and rosy-tufted maples, browned hazel 
bushes, and rank green-berried elders. But over this 
background hang innumerable climbing plants, long- 
armed brambles suspending the toll they have snatched 
from the farmers’ waggons, vine-like bryony, some of whose 
leaves have already paled to their autumn buff, and con- 
volvulus with shield-shaped leaves and white bell 
flowers : — 


“On either side, in rough disorder hang 
Long straws and ears torn from the brushing wain, 
And the strong red-thorned roses fix their fang 
And toll, as gleaners toll, the passing grain.”’ 
Here, too, clusters of rosy fruit hang from the wayfaring 
tree, the dogwood burns a sullen red, and the clematis 
silvers both sides of the way, spreading over the brambles, 
pouring over the low bushes as a wave pours its foam 
upon the shore. Here 
“Are bindweed lilies cupped in roseate dew, 
And bryony’s polished leaves tuft vine-like fruit, 
And purple-stemmed the honeysuckle grew, 
With intertwisted amatory shoot.’’ 

The whole lane is rich with the riot of the season before 
the “silent revels of decay.” From the grassy sides to the 
deep banks, where the purple flowers of wood-betony are 
mixed with pink campion, and the deep-berried wild arum 
lights up the hedge-grass like a torch. The milky 
yarrow still grows thickly, and the pipy hemlock, and the 
wild carrot, now that its tiny florets are faded, clenches 
its umbel like a hand, and forms its cups, or “ birds’ nests.” 
Thé mauve scabious is, perhaps, the commonest flower of 
the season, and the honeysuckle offers a few amber blooms 
pale and scentless. The angular sow-thistle is covered 
with little balls of down, and the “soft wool of the autumn 
willow-herb” begins to show beneath its few remaining 
purple flowers. Yet the abundance of graceless and 
unkempt plants give the hedge the appearance of the wrong 
side of a piece of embroidery, with all the loose threads 
and tangled knots showing upon the dull ground. At many 
spots a blackish green is still the general tint, for the red 
of autumn is but faintly outlined in September’s first 
sketch of decay. 

Only, between the sprays of the bramble, between leaf 
and. leaf of each hedge-growth, hang, in mid-air by no 





burr, a motionless’ fly, and looking closer they are seen 
to be suspended in the geometrical wheels of the spider, 
which are almost invisible until the sun ripples upon 
their faintly iris’d ropes. Floating strands, too, cling to 
the 


“Furrowy kexes spired, 
And wild hop curved in many a gay festoon, 
And marestail, in all nosegays undesired.” 


But the musk-rose and the “ privét blossoms for the bees” 
in Lord de Tabley’s hymn of the hedge are now brown 
and faded. 

Lower in the valley, the road wanders through a small 
common, and a brown, shallow brook flows in the groove 
of it. The bracken fern, which has not been cut here, 
droops over the high bank whence the stream issues, 
nodding to its fall, and spreading its broad green fronds, 
with here and there a sallow fan, or a speck of brown, as 
if some random spark had scorched it. The “quizz” of 
the grasshopper sounds from am ng the rust-red sorrel, 
and the tall thistles, where the soft down still clings to 
the dry head, or tangles in the gossamers, or floats deli- 
cately over the hedge, or drowns in the shallows; and now 
two or three plumed seeds, interlocked, are separated as 
they are blown away together and chase after each other 
like a pair of white butterflies, for “The careless spend- 
thrift ways of grass and flowers and all things are not to 
be expressed. Seeds by the hundred million float with 
absolute indifference in the air. The oak has a hundred 
thousand more leaves than necessary, and never hides a 
single acorn. Such noble, broadcast, open-armed waste!” 
From the patch of waste ground ill-hung and lichened 
gates open into fields of pale stubble, and one leads into 
a grassy track, overhung by the meeting boughs of its 
hedge, green with its soaking spring, and entirely disused. 

_The bed of the little unbridged brook is mottled with 
stones and brown pebbles, barely covered by the water 
that slips along, as thin as a varnish, between its strang- 
ling rushes. The sand of its bed is braided into a minute 
and delicate plait, broken by miniature rocks of flint. 
From its spring, a crevice in the stony bank, moss-grown 
and half hid with nets of ivy and heavy-plumed bracken 
and long, narrow leaves of the hart’s-tongue fern, a “mere 
rocky cell in the concentrated silence of green things,” 
where the water rises imperceptibly, without sound, and 
runs over, it spreads over the roadway, among coarse, 
rushy grass and a litter of white pleats, until it is hidden 
by the tall water-plants that surround it—tall silvery 
willow herb, and flesh-coloured hemp agrimony and green- 
seeded meadowsweet. The drooping berries of enchanter’s 
nightshade are tangled among the tawdry gold of the 
ragwort, and in the moist stillness of the evening air the 
mauve mint plant, which, as Lord Bacon says, with burnet 
and wild thyme is among those flowers of the field which 
“perfume the aire most delightfully, being trodden upon 
and crushed pours out its sweetness. Therefore,” he 
continues magnificently, “you are to set whole alleys of 
them to have the pleasure when you walk or tread.” But 
the stream has planted its moist banks with the flower 
without our aid or contrivance, together with “ fast 
flowers of their scents.” 

The plain lies abroad, far from every confusae sonus 
urbis et illaetabile murmur. Everything is asleep since 
the lane was last crushed by the harvest waggons. Only 
a great eddy of starlings keeps rising and falling and going 
round and round inthe darkening air, above the squares of 
the pale, just. cleared stubble, which show like new patches 
upon the old green garment of the hills. The air becomes 
moist and cool, the light wanes. Down the lane the 
coughing sheep pass, and the dust rises above the hedge 
against the light—a golder and powdery haze. The trees 
and hedgerows are clouded with a fog of blue; the sun 


visible support, a-curled up yellow leaf, a broken awn, a | descends into the banked vapours of the west. The trees 
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a snowflake, and:— 


“From the mint plant in the sedge 
In puffs of balm the night air blows 
The perfume which the day forgoes ; 
And in the pure horizon far : 
See; ‘pulsing with the first-born star, 
The Fiquid sky above the hill! 








SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of Tus ACADEMY. 


should have been translated by simple or natural. 


otherwise I should not have ma hat mistake. 





pointed out by my critic. 


Now, as far as the opinion of Mr. Butler is concerned regarding 
the “ incorrectness of the sentence in the use of shall for should,” 
I beg this gentleman, as a favour, to submit the following to a 
jury of his own choosing, to whose verdict I shall humbly 


; submit :— 


Future and Present Indicative, 
I do not see why he shall go 
away now. 


away now. 
Conditional and Imperfect Indicative. 


he should go away now. 


I said that I did not see why 
he would go away now. 


ample. Why? It might 
guage, as t 





to do so? 


Revenons 4 nos moutons. I consider that such expressions as : 
It is necessary that he shall go away (Il est nécessaire qu’il 
sen aille), I do not see why he shall go away (Je ne vois pas pour- 

uoi il sera tenu de s’en, aller), instead of It is necessary that he 
should go away, and I do not see why he should go away (for the 





rise darkly silhouetted against the pale-coloured sky, and 
above the faint fan of radiance one dull star shows like 


The evening comes, the fields are still.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sm,—I beg to be allowed to thank your correspondent, Mr. | 
Francis Butler, for having called my attention to the “lapsus 
calami’’ and the “lapsus linguae’’ in my essay of the 28th 
ultimo. As the word plain, in my quotation, refers to lack of | 
physical beauty and nt to clearness of verbal statement, it 


hand, at the moment I was wae amb’s “ Popular Fallacies,”’ 
et 


to the note of interrogation in the second sentence quoted by 
Mr. Butler, it certainly has not its “ raison d’étre.’’ The original 
sentence was: “ Why siall he go away? (Pourquoi sera-t-il tenu 
de s’en aller?)’’ I had to modify it, and forgot altogether to 
} remove the note of interrogation, hence the mistake kindly 


Shall, should, will, and would after the adverb why. 


Je ne vois pas pourquoi il 
zartira (or pourquoi il sera tenu 
de partir) maintenant. 

I do not see why he will go Je ne vois pas pourquoi il veut 
partir maintenant (or il voudra 
partir maintenant). 


I said that I did not see why J’ai dit que je ne voyais pas 
, pourquoi il partirait mainten- 
ant (or pourquoi il serait tenu 
de partir maintenant). 
J'ai dit que je ne voyais pas 
pourquoi il voula 
voudrait) partir maintenant. 


I know that the English prefer should to shall in the first ex- 
urged that Ben Jonson is right | 
when he i that “Custom is the most certain mistress of lan- | 
e public stamp makes the current coin.” This may | 
be true in certain cases, but not always. Have not the Frenc 
authorities modified the very old and absurd practice of putting 
in the feminine gender the adjective that preceded gens, and in 
the masculine the adjective that followed it (Ces bonnes gens sont 
soupronneux) in the same sentence? Were they wrong in doing | 
80? Did they not sacrifice custom to common sense? 
Concerning the English language, let’ us take, for instance, 
the expression “I don’t know nothing,’’ andthe very popular 
sentence “It is me,” which I hear very often amongst newspaper 
boys. Because it has been a custom amongst them for years and 
years to express themselves in that objectionable manner, is that 
& reason why educationists should* continue to allow them 





* Although I use should instead of shall, as every English linguist 
would have done in this sentence, my commidn sense tells me that I 
am wrong, because it is a present and not an imperfect subjunctive 
which I wish to convey here. (Est-ce une raison pour que les éduca- 


teurs continuent-& leur permettre de le faire?) 





| 


| links in the chain of the “perp 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Johnson. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


present subjunctive and the on future), are two of the missing 

exing auxiliaries.’’ It may ap- 
pear strange for a foreigner to say so, but I sincerely. believe 
that, for the explanation of English auxiliaries, the French lan- 
guage is an admirable medium.t For instance, if I were to say 
that Mr. Moon, the critic of Alford’s English, Dr. Johnson, 
Boswell, Macaulay, Byron, and Thackeray have sometimes erred 
on this point, without being able to prove it, I should certainly 


| be laughed at. But by means of the French language it is easy 


for the most biassed mind to detect the errors alluded to in the 
following examples :— 


I will be glad if what you give Je serai content que vous 
you will give quickly. — Dr. donniez (si vous voulez bien 
donner) promptement ce que 
vous avez & donner. . 

Lord Chesterfield was anxious, II parait (or il paraitrait) que 
as it should’ seem, of the cold Lord Chesterfield avait con- 
indifference with which he had science de |’indifférence avec 
treated Johnson.—Boswell (in laquelle il avait traité Johnson. 
“The Life of Johnson ’’). 

Odd that two lines of a Il est étrange que deux 
damned play, and it should lignes d’une piece siffiée, et, 


_ seem, a justly damned play, paraitrait-il, une pidce siffiée & 


should have lived near a cen. Juste titre, aient vécu prés 
tury and have become pro- d’un sitcle et soient devenues 
verbial.—Macaulay. proverbiales. 

And although I would not on Et quoique je ne désire pas du 
any account wish to see all sen- tout (or je ne désire sous aucun 
tences constructed on one uni- rapport) voir toutes les phrases 
form plan, ete.—G. Washing- construites d’aprés un plan 
ton Moon. uniforme, etc. 

The more I see of the stage, Plus je me familiarise avec 
the less I would wish to have les choses du thédtre, moins je 
anything to do with it.—Byron, désire y é&tre mélé. 

Not that I would wish, fora Ce n’est pas que je veuille, 
moment, to insinuate that any pour un instant, insinuer que 
nobleman is equal to an Eng- n’importe quel noble est l’égal 
lish nobleman.—Thackeray. ’un noble anglais. 


On the other hand, we must not lose sight of this fact, that— 


1. Originally the defective verb shall denoted obligation, debt, 
and that, up to the present time, it is still, in certain cases, the 
equivalent of the French verb devoir. 

2. That the verb will (vouloir) has two forms: a regular ‘and 
an irregular one; that the regular form has become obsolete, 
and is employed only in poetry and in logic, whilst the irregular 
i =, the past tense of which is would, is, on the contrary, 
often used, 


3. That, to form the future and the conditional, the present 


and the imperfect subjunctive, the English make use, as 


auxiliaries, of shall and will, should and would. 


4. That the Anglo-Saxon tongue having no future form,: the 
English have been dependent, for their future and conditional 
tenses, on shall and wwiull, should and would as auxiliary verbs. 


5. That the English, owing to the similarity in spelling of 


| these auxiliaries in their different meanings, have only the ear 


to guide them, and not the eye as well (“La mémoire des oreilles 
et non la mémoire des yeux,’’ as M. Michel Bréal terms it), an 
advantage which the French have in this “ vexed question.” In 
doubtful cases, by translating the English sentence into their 
own language, they immediately find out “where the shoe 
pinches” (ou le bat blesse). French, to my mind, is the best 


| guide under such circumstances. Just as English, in some 





cases, as I shall do my best to prove, helps French people, who 
already know some English, to Ras wre Paes French better. 

In order that I may be able to prove my case, I shall beg my 
readers’ leave to begin with the parsing of the following: sen- 
tence: “He tells me that that that that is in that sentence is a 
noun.’’ It will take an English pupil, knowing no French at 
all, several hours, or, perhaps, several days to understand fully 
the explanations of the teacher, and to be able to parse the 
sentence accurately ; whilst, by means of the French anguage, 
any French pupil having even a smattering of English wil} 
understand the explanations of the teacher immediately. : 


Example, 


I] me dit que (1) ce (2) that (3) qui (4) est dans cette (5) phrase 
est un nom. 





+ It is by means of the French language that I detected years ago ~ 
that those grammarians are wrong who persist in calling can and 
could auxiliary verbs; though defective, they are principal verbs as 
well, and are always the translation of one or other of the tenses 
of the French verb pouvoir, which is not the case with may’ and 


might. 
That I may go. 


Que j’aille. 
That I might go. 


Que. j’allasse. 
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Parsing. 
1. que is a conjunction, so is the first that ; 
2. ce is a demonstrative adjective, so is the second that ; 
3. that is a noun, so is the third that—that is a noun when it 
cannot be translated into French. 
4. qui is a relative pronoun, so is the fourth that. 
5. cette is another demonstrative adjective, so is the fifth that. 


Now let us take the French word si. A French teacher know- 
ing no English at all will spend hours and days before he can 
make his English pupils know when the present and the imper- 
fect are used after si, and when the future and the conditional. 
A French teacher knowing English, or an English teacher know- 
ing French, wili explain the rule in the following infallible 
manner in a few minutes :— 

When si can be translated into English by if it requires the 
present or the imperfect indicative (as the case may be). 


Example. 
Si je vais & Paris, j’irai vous If I go to Paris, I will call 
voir. on you 7 go and see you). 


J’ai dit que si j’allais& Paris _I said that if I went to Paris 
j’irais vous voir. I would call on you (or I would 
go and see you). 
When si can be translated into English by whether, the future 
or the conditional (as the case may be) is used instead of the 
present and imperfect indicative. 


Example. 
Je ne sais pas si j’irai & I do not know whether I shall 
Paris l’année prochaine. go to Paris next year. 
Je lui ai dit que je ne savais I told him that I did not 
pas si j’irais & Paris l’année know whether I should go to 
prochaine. Paris next year. 


A Frencu LINGvIst. 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS—AND THEIR 
FAILURE. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEmyY. 


Srr,—Your correspondents, Mr. Cook and Mr. Chettle, appear 
to be badly smitten with that rampant disease, “ misrepresenta- 
tion.” Of all the means which are adopted in criticism, there 
is none more indefensible than deliberate misrepresentation. 
Not only have your correspondents resorted to this in their 
letters of last week, but, what is more, they have thoroughly 
begged the whole question ; and if, after resorting to this inten- 
tional misrepresentation, they have gone wide of the clear issue, 
what hope is there for them if they keep to the straight path? 

I will take Mr. Cook first. The letter of Mr. Chettle shows 
such crass ineptitude that it is hardly worth noticing. How- 
ever, I will notice it, as I could bring nothing better to prove 
my a contentions than the contents of this vacuous 
epistle. 

For a correspondent who says that I—note the pronoun !— 
rightly designated Shakespeare as the “ myriad-minded ’’—the 
compound was quoted in my original letter—must have read 
about as much of the essential criticism of try as the 
gentleman who wrote: “The greatest service that poets can 
render us is to be good for nothing.” But I do Mr. Chettle 
an injustice; he has apparently read Macaulay. 

Mr. Cook’s first display of unfairness occurs in his primary 
paragraph, where he writes that I say he has refuted himself 
in his protest against carping criticism of Tennyson. I ask 
Mr. Cook again to do me the honour of reading ihe beginning 
of my letter. This is what I penned: “Mr. Wake Cook’s letter 
is more of a refutation than a vindication of his arguments. 
I take it that his set purpose was to decide, once and for all, 
the utter inability of present-day critics, unless possessing minds 
of ‘cosmic sweep’ and “manifold oceanic sympathies,’ to place 
Tennyson in his allotted niche in the Hall of Fame.’”’ I then 
went on to say that I believed Mr. Cook thinks it futile ever 
to hope that a jury of Tennyson’s peers would place him near 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Shelley, and that if he believed this, 
as I confidently assumed he would, he was taking on the réle 
of critic, and his argument was shattered at its core. He 
answers me by such a weak statement as “Tennyson will be 
absolutely safe in the hands of a jury of his peers—if such 
can be found.” (I have named three of the greatest.) Just so! 
He will be absolutely safe; safe on a back shelf! 

From the above, I am sure it is obvious to anyone that I did 
not in any way suggest that Mr. Cook refuted himself in his 
protest against carping criticism of Tennyson. 

Mr. Cook next asseverates that my “logical insight is as 
dim as my poetic.” But, as his letter shows, his insight in 
its entirety is not dim, but lacking altogether. I left it to 





him to see—giving him credit for those faculties which he 
does not appear to possess—that even if what he contended 
were true, viz., that “Tennyson mirrored the fullest century 
more truly and fully than any other poet or group of poets, 

others of that century had mirrored infinitely more truly and 
fully the purest essence of all the centuries that had passed, 
and in one case, certainly, the grandest conception of humanity 
in the centuries to come, when “ Love shall be celebrated every: 
where as the sole law which shall govern the moral world.” 

I myself, however, did not admit that Tennyson did for the 
nineteenth century what Mr. Cook intimates. hat I do aver 
is that he mirrored the middle of this century, “these rag- 
gathering and rag-burning days,” which, as everyone knows, 
was in some ways its least fruitful part. . 

Mr. Cook asks: “If a poet is not to sing of and for his own 
time, for whom and of what should he sing?’’ (With this in 
view, I do not know what must become of Mr. Cook’s argument 
about the “discovery” [by the way, how did this same word 
“ discovered,” used in precisely the same sense, come into the 
letter of Miss Bloch, also of Chiswick? Is it a coincidence, 
or do I scent a conspiracy?] by the Germans of Shakespeare 
two centuries after he lived. It would be, if I believed it, a 
flat contradiction of his answer to his question.) aaa 

I invoke the spirit of Shelley to come to Mr. Cook’s aid in 
his trouble over this question. The “sun-treader” “descends 
on his sunbeam.” “I have sought, therefore, to write as I 
believe that Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton wrote, with an 
utter disregard of anonymous censure”; and Tennyson, it is 
known, often wrote with the fear of those “incompetent and 
ordinary critics,” as Mr. Cook styles them, dulling his origin- 
ality and individuality! That Tennyson was as white as the 
“purest Carrara marble” I do not deny. I prefer the “ white” 
of light, as it embraces a little more than the “white” of 
cold marble. 

And “as for the mud cast at him by the gamins of criticism, 
that may be safely left to Heaven’s purifying tears,” the mud 
must have had a good deal of substance in it, or it would not 
have stuck, and so require “Heaven’s purifying tears” to 
remove it. 

These sacred tears could hardly purify the muddy contradic- 
tion contained in these two stanzas, on the same page in my 
edition, from “Sixty Years After” ;— 


“Bring the old dark ages back, without the faith, without 
the hope, 


Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their 
ruins down the slope. 


* — same and all the systems, kingdoms and republics 
all, 


Something kindlier, higher, holier—all for each and each 
for all?” 


And Carlyle has said that “it is a man’s sincerity and depth 
of vision that makes him a poet”! 

If I “missed the quintessence of poetry,” then Shelley and 
Coleridge “missed” the virgin gold of that realm; for did I 
not show by their criterions that Tennyson was not one of 
the highest poets? Whatever political and other idiosyncrasies 
these poets might have possessed, in the world of poetry their 
minds were so unbounded that personal idiosyncrasies were 
lost in them, and they gathered all the pure metal from the 
mines of the ages and rejected the dross. Will Mr. Cook deny 
their canons were not the results of personal prejudices? 

I must now take Mr. Cook to task over the “claim” of the 
Germans to have “ discovered” Shakespeare some two centuries 
after he lived. He aske if I have forgotten this. I have not 
forgotten such a “claim,” inasmuch as the obvious absurdity 
of it being apparent to me, I had not troubled to remember 
it. This invalid argument—for my critic certainly uses it 
as a prop for his contentions—shows that Mr. Cook has no 
knowledge of the esteem in which Shakespeare was held by 
his contemporaries, and those who came directly after. 
I have no doubt he has read Milton’s sonnet, and also his 
lines, prefixed to the Second Folio, on Shakespeare; but he 
may also care to know that Halliwell-Phillips cites no less 
than eighteen contem ry references by name to the great 
dramatist, substantially all of them eulogistic. Mr. Anderson 
says: “Considering that no one took pains to preserve testi- 
mony of any kind with reference to Shakespeare, the evidence 
of his great popularity—not to say pre-eminence in his own 
time—is in truth remarkably abundant.” And what of Ben 
Jonson’s “honour and idolatry,” and his words “My darling 
Shakespeare,” and “Sweet Swan of Avon”? I had. thought 


that such a dogmatically Teutonic “claim” u 
been demolished. y Teutonic “claim” as this had long 


As for Mr. Cook’s next statement, which I have taken the 
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liberty of correcting in respect of grammar: “It took a myriad- 
minded Goethe elsquatdly to estimate the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare,” this is again questionable, as will be seen from 
the aforegoing, and the following. Francis Meres in 1598 
writes that Shakespeare in England holds a place both in 
tragedy and comedy So mgerses to the highest of the Latins. 
Gray’s stanzas to Bentley contain :— 


“ But not to one in this benighted age, 
Is that diviner inspiration given 
That burns in Shakespeare’s or in Milton’s page, 
The pomp and prodigality of Heaven.” 


Also Dryden, in the prologue to the “Tempest ”’ :— 


“But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
’ Within that circle none durst walk but he,” 


and his statement that Shakespeare “head undoubtedly a larger 
soul of poetry than ever any of our nation.” My references 
are not exhausted, but I must desist, and come to the grand 
issue. 

We now arrive at Milton v. Tennyson. Mr. Cook champions 
the nineteenth-century “Pope.” My “ha } 
“Homer” of England. Mr. Cook says that Milton violates 
one of his own canons of what constitutes pot poetry. This I 
take to be “simpleness.” Is Milton simple? ; ' 

Hugo says: “Simplicité est grandeur.” “ Le soleil est simple. 

“To give each thing the space that fits it, neither more nor 
less, that is simplicity.” “The only form of simplicity recog- 
nised by Art is the simplicity that is profound.” “The 
simplicity proper to poetry may ‘be as bushy as the oak.” “Is 
it possible that all simplicity, sancta simplicitas, is concentrated 
in the cabbage?” Mr. Cook would himself, I think, put a 
different interpretation on the meaning of “simple” as applied 
to an epic and a day-dream. The straightforward issue in 
“Paradise Lost” is always apparent, nor is it absolutely 
essential to the appreciation of the sublimity of this poem to 
understand all Milton’s “obscure” allusions. I hold that an 
average person, unacquainted with Greek or Latin mythology, 
or for that matter with the history of these nations, with, how- 
ever, a good knowledge of his Bible, can follow and appreciate 
the try of Milton. 
wonderful work finding that what was apparently obscure in 


’ 
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y warrior” is the | 


I remember at the first reading of this | 


the argument prefaced at each book was thoroughly worked out | 


in the book itself. 

“Which is the higher inspiration?” writes Mr. Cook. I, like 
himself, would gratefully hear our accomplished Editor's 
opinion; but, any way, I must unhesitatingly adhere to my 
former contention, based on Shelley’s dictum, that the higher 
inspiration is that wherein the thought and word are spon- 
taneous. In the, according to Mr. Cook, com 
I assert the noumenon may during the search for the “ verbal- 
twin soul” fade to a withered image of itself. 


ting inspiration, | 


In the first, | 


both thought and word are inspired; in the second, when all | 


is finished, the word is not inspired, and the true inspiration is 
lost from the nowmenon. 

All I can say of the “Mystic Gleam” is that if Mr. Cook 
believes, as he implies, that psychologists can formulate, or 


‘put into formule, this, to my mind, at least in our present | 


state, inapprehensible “soul-stuff,”’ then it will no longer be 
mystical, but material, which will divest it of all the grandeur 
be has inspired the greatest poetry and religions of the 
world. 

Mr. Chettle’s letter is, as I have shown, not so subtle as Mr. 
Cook’s ; and, moreover, it lies in the straight path of this contro- 
versy. His first paragraph is absolutely pointless, standing 
as it does a mere statement, with not a vestige of an argument 
to support it. I take his assertion that “Fatima” contains 
burning sion. I will not deny this; but when Milton 
mentioned passion as an essential of great poetry, I am certain 
that he meant something different from the passion contained 
in Tennyson’s poem. What Milton meant was the spiritual 
passion as best exemplified in himself, the old Hebrew prophets, 
‘and Shelley. Passion that embraces the whole universe! 

Mr. Chettle asks: “Who can equal Tennyson as a lyrical 
poet? Can Mr. Clark find in Shelley anything that will equal 
the Lyrics, ‘The Princess’ and ‘In Memoriam’?’’ Apollo, 
fly, thou art seduced again! It has come to this: They call 
the “ Princess” and “In Memoriam” lyrics! I had long had 
my opinions that before anyone disserted on a subject he 
would, for his own complacence, try to gather information on 
that subject. Alas! it is not so; and I am reminded of the 
bitter truth of Carlyle’s pertinent remark, “With Stupidity 
and sound Digestion a man may front much.”’ I am also put 


beautiful, and grandest one in the language, Shelley’s soul cry, 
the “Ode to the West Wind.” I simply ask Mr. Chettle to 
read the lyrical drama, ‘“ Prometheus Unbound,” which is 
worth the whole of Tennyson’s poetry and that of his dilettante 
school. 

Mr. Chettle quotes a lyric; so will I. Ye judicial readers of 
our various contentions, know ye which is the better? This 
one appears to be little quoted, but I believe, in its way, it, 
too, is unequalled in the tongue of Milton and Shakespeare :— 


“There the voluptuous nightingales 
Are awake through all the broad noon-day. 
When one with bliss or sadness fails, 
And through the windless ivy-boughs, 
Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate’s music-panting bosom ; 
Another, from the swinging blossom, 
Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then liits on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 
Till some new strain of feeling bear r 
The song, and all the woods are mute; 
When there is heard through the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there, 
Like many a lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain. 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 


How Tennyson could have anything more than the all- 
embracing requisites of great try, I am at a loss to know. 
Perhaps our informant will oblige. He writes about the depth 
of feeling in the “ Idylls of the King ” and “Dora.” The depth 
of feeling in these is about as deep as an almost evaporated 
puddle. Even the keenest admirers of Tennyson have set these 
insipid poems by the board. To cite Macaulay as a creative 
critic of poetry is like asking the moon to criticise the inherent 
brilliance of the sun; his opinions in this line carry no weight 
at all. JI may here note Mr. Chettle’s references to Macaulay's 
mind of “almost” cosmic sweep, and “almost” feeling the 
depth of thought and strength of pathos in “In Memoriam.” 
This adverb shows the worth of his matter. 

I did not compare Shelley, the voice of the future unfathom- 
able centuries, with Tennyson for the obvious reason that 
Tennyson in no way compares with Shelley. Shelley has come 
to be, after being variously designated as a “monster,’”’ a 
“fiend,” “a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain,” a prophet and singer of 
the first rank. I might well-nigh concur with the view recently 
expressed that he has done, or is doing, more to leaven human 
opinion than the writings of Kant, Schopenhauer, or Herbert 
Spencer. 

My “ ee hyperbolical eulogies’’ were contained in a 
few words that are in everyday use, and they were the plainest 
possible statement of the soaring genius of Shelley. 

Neither did I compare Shelley or Milton with Shakespeare. 
That I could do so with advantage to both in some aspects is 
again apparent to those who have read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested the mee of these geniuses; not, as my 
correspondent has apparently done, read and transferred to 
paper the conclusions of some ignorant poetaster. 

That Mr. Chettle has just found out that Shakespeare “stands 
alone, superior to all others, the greatest in literature,” really 
shows that he is progressing towards an appreciation of great 


_ poetry, although our infant elementary school teachers tell their 


to the trouble of calmly bringing to my critic’s mind some | 


pupils this fact. 

Taking to task your other critic, Miss Bloch, I may say that 
I have already formulated my views of the “ Idylis of the 
King.” We are told that, with regard to these, “ Tennyson has 
done English literature an invaluable service. He has glori- 
fied the old Celtic traditions and redeemed them from the port 
wine and walnuts after-dinner spirit cast upon their radiance 
by the quaint but rather coldly worded chronicles of Malory.”’ 
If to have glorified these old traditions is to have shown us 
heroes in the guise of “ —— spiteful mannikins,” and 
heroines in the figures of drawing-room ladies in their inane 
respectability of the Victorian period, then Tennyson has cer- 
tainly glorified them. 

Miss Bloch further says that Tennyson excels Milton because 
he did not have the “pardonable” weakness of revealing his 
“ huge store of enlightenment.”’ I challenge Miss Bloch to find 
in Milton an analogy that is not the finest that could have 
been made, whether it required his all-capacious knowled 
or the mere observance of the man of the world to bring it 
forth. Coleridge says: “The reader of Milton is surrounded 
with sense; it rises in every line; every word is to the pur- 
pose.’ I refer Miss Bloch to my other remarks apropos of the 


Specimens of lyrical poetry, such as that most passionate, | “ simplicity’ of Milton. 
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I think Tennyson’s note-book accounts for many of the s0- 
called marvellous scientific allusions in his work. The ‘ truly 
interesting instance ’’ given hy Miss Bloch of Tennyson’s scienti- 
fic intuition, observation, and correctness, 1s no such instance at 
all, as Huxley’s figures were, as he himself said in his lecture, 
hypothetical ; the “fifty” might well be five hundred or five. 

ll I can say of Miss Bloch’s words on the “ Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington,’’ when, to use her own words, “ one 


is well-nigh stifled by a scent of crape and roses,” is that it | 
conjured > in my mind the simple burial of George Meredith | 


on a late lovely spring morning, when the all-beholding sun was 

his “candles and taper-lights,” the wind through the new-born 

leaves the “ lamentation of mourning armies,’’ and the birds 

his “choir.” Also, I thought of the preparations for the burial 

of Imogen; and “Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
row; they toil not, neither do they spin: yet Solomon in all 
is glory was not arrayed like one of these.”’ 

(Miss Bloch asks: “Did any seer, prophet, or bard ever 
express all the irrevocable fleetness of existence and the depth- 
less drama of mortality more concisely than Tennyson does in 
the lines :— 


“<«Thy gloom is kindled at the tips, 
And passes into gloom again’?”’ 


Will she oblige me by reading Shelley’s stanzas on“ Mutability,” 
with its climax in that wonderful line :— 


“Nought may endure but Mutability’’? 


This is much greater than Tennyson’s, inasmuch as it has com- 
bined in it both the “irrevocable fleetness of our mortality ” 
and the immense infinitude of our immortality. And surely 
your correspondent must remember Prospero’s “We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on.” 

One other reference and T have finished. “To my idea,” 
writes Miss Bloch, “naught could surpass the picturesque 
accuracy of the line :— 


Po, ost 2 2 ie ie 
Shot up and shrilled in flickering gyres.’”’ 


Let my correspondent read lines from Shelley's “Ode to the 
Skylark ”’ (my choice is so illimitable from this miraculous song 
that I am forced to leave. Miss Bloch to choose for herself); she 
will then see the difference between inspiration allied to the 
infinite and “ picturesque accuracy.’’ Shelley has here entered 
the soul of the lark and recorded his impressions :— 


“In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun.” 


My pleasant task is ended. I have purposely chosen my 


comparisons with Tennyson from Shelley to show the undoubted 
superiority of the latter. Shelley caught 


“The light that never was, on sea or land; ”’ 


Tennyson, the ear of the Victorian age. He was a “ magnifi- 
cent phrasemaker’’ who rose high, but never passed “the 
flaming bounds of Place and Time.” 

I hope the following words from Goethe will help my critics 
to realise what the purpose of true controversy is, and so keep 
them to the main issue if they have anything more to say on 
the subject of Tennyson as a poet: “In any controversy, the 
instant we feel angry we have already ceased striving for the 
truth, and begun striving for ourselves.” 

I myself regret that these must be my last words on this 
subject ; hence the reason of the length of this communication, 
in which I have endeavoured to answer fully, and with no mis- 
representation, my respective respected controversialists. 


Henry Davin Crarx. 
130, Maryland Road, Stratford, E. 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS. 
To the Editor of Toe Acapemy. 


Srr,—I have only to-day seen Toe Acapemy. of September 4, 
being out of town, and unable to procure it on the day of issue. 
Perhaps it is a little belated to consider Mr. Henry David Clark’s 
letter, and I have either forgotten, or left unnoticed, any previous 
correspondence about Tennyson. 

As the correspondent in question has “fio wish to belittle 
Tennyson;”’ and yet paradoxically asserfs that he has “ the 
courage to endeavour to kill his library of false poetry,” I 
should like to plead with so doughty a critic for some concession 
of leniency before the annihilation of Tennyson.is quite effected. 
With apparent shock, he places in italics the grave charge, “ and 


Tennyson kept a notebook stocked with phrases for future use.’” 
Does Mr. Henry David Clark supposé that a long poem, filled 
with great ideas and lovely images, is:inspired full-fledged from 
beginning to end at one “ fell swoop ’’? Tennyson made that 
interesting confession ; but how does he know that other poets 

| were not addicted to the same habit, or weakness if he chooses? 

| Wordsworth all but makes a similar confession in“ The Pre- 
| lude.”’ " ‘ 


“ \ hundred times when, roving high and low, 

I have been harassed with the toil of verse, 

Much pains and little progress, and at once 

Some lovely Image in the song rose up, 
Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea; 

Then have I darted forward to let loose : 
My hand.” 


| The manner in which great phrases are set here and there, 
like gems amidst the ail toc of minor poetry which go to 
make up the padding of all great poems, would seem to confirm 
this idea. A : 
“Ts it a wonder that his verse lacks the Promethean fire?”’ 
What a pitiful libel to come from a man who has “ no wish 
to belittle Tennyson!’ Following the death of any great 
writer there is often a period of surfeit which tends to detrac- 
tion after the first awe of the dead lion has subsided. It was 
so with Dickens; but he is coming into his own again as the 
nearest to Shakespeare, in the creation of living men and women, 
since Shakespeare’s death. And now it is the fashion to decry 
Tennyson, and so, forsooth, it is easy to follow a fashion. 
“Simple, sensuous, passionate.’ How do these apply to 
Tennyson? By the fitst he stands.’’? Is this covert irony? 
The simplicity of Tennyson is the natural simplicity of all in- 
spired poetry. “The second, he is téttering!’’ There is no 
more sensuous poet than Tennyson, unless it be Keats. “ The 
| third, he is fallen!’’ Has Mr. Henry David Clark ever read 
“The Ballad of Oriana,’’ “ The Sisters,’ “ Fatima’ ? 


“O Love, O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew.” 


“T will possess him or will die, 

I will grow round him in his place, 
Grow, live, die looking on his face, 
Die, dying clasp’d in his embrace.”’ 


Is there nothing passionate then in. “Maud’’? “In Memo- 
riam,’’ Part LVI? “The Dream of Fair Women’? 


“We drank the Lybyan sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which out-burn’d Canopus. O my life 
In Egypt! Othedalliance . . 


. 


“ And the wild kiss, when fresh from war’s alarms, 
My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms, 
Contented there to die! ” 








“Where in the whole gamut of his verse has he created a 
character anything like Hamlet?’’ It would be quite as sane 
a question to ask, why was he not as great a poet as Shake- 
speare? Is it necessary to remind Mr. Henry David Clark that 
Tennyson wrote “The Two Voices’? and “The Palace of Art”? 

Since writing the foregoing I have seen THz Acapemy of the 
11th inst., which I was unable to procure on Saturday. 

September 13. Eastwoop Krnson. 


CAN THE NATION BE MADE TO SEE IT? 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—Since his speech at Glasgow, Lord Rosebery has been 
convicted, by the so-called Liberal Press, of being a political 
apostate. In other words, he has been denounced for support- 
ing Tory (party) principles. Now such a false insinuation in 
respect to the attitude of a man of prestige, so well known for 
his present political ground of isolation, calls for some kind 
of refutation; moreso from the fact that such an accusation 
may tend towards a hopeless confusion of the true political situa- 
tion, and might easily become the ground of a national calamity 
in the event of an open appeal being, made to the country. 

The body of the electorate, for instance, is given to under- 
stand that it is the Liberal element or principles of the country 
which Lord Rosebery attacked. This would stamp the re- 
| Maining political element, namely, the entire mass of people 
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who are opposed to the present Government, as a hard and fast 
Tory element, é.¢., an element strictly influenced by old or fixed 
instead of new and adjustable constitutional methods. True 
Liberalism or progression, therefore, would, in the event of a 
Unionist triumph, be looked upon as being virtually checked. 
This, again, would mean that the country, under Unionist rule, 
would suffer as much coercion as it previously enjoyed popular 
freedom. And this, mind you, because Liberalism, and with 
it every kind of necessary reform, has been overthrown. Mi 

Now, sir, with a general appeal staring us in the face, is it 
likely that the electorate, as a united body, will be able to 
make a sensible judgment in the matter, when even the Unionist 
Press itself, or part of it, is blinding and forcing that judgment 
beforehand by fatuous misconstruction? Thus, because the 
Government section of the Press has been fought and smashed 
by what it likes to style as'Lord Rosebery’s Toryism (one-man 
party), the Opposition section of the Press must needs play into 
their enemy’s hands ty a popular proclamation of the “ Down- 
fall of Liberalism.’’ ‘ Could any cry, sir, at such a serious time 
as the present, be more imbecile? The downfall of Liberalism! 
May I ask, was it really Liberalism, or was it not rather 
Socialism, which Lord Rosebery smashed by his speech? His 
traducers, I think, have taken a very mean, not to say cowardly 
advantage of his lordship’s station and position as a wealthy 
and tifled landowner, to insinuate that his honest opposition to 
such vandalism as that with which the name of Lloyd George 
is associated was made from any party sense, 1.e., from any 
narrow or arbitrary sense of opposition rather than from a 
broad, liberal, or healfhy sense of what economic emergence re- 
quires. God help this country, if, as Lord Rosebery says, a 
Socialistic or revolutionary party is to be allowed to force it 
into a state of utter and hopeless bankruptcy, under the cloak 
of a spurious Liberalism. Every sane person in the land, even 
the simplest child in our Board schools, must know that the 
present constitutional crisis is due to some constitutional 
blunder on our part, i.¢., to some unconstitutional and, there- 
fore, wholly illegal form of,rule. So that it would be nothing 
less than a suicidal action on the part of the nation to attempt 
a constitutional correction by further unconstitutional or illegal 
methods. 

Thus it was Lord Rosebery’s sense of a true or constitutional 
form of Liberalism, however indefinable or incoherent that sense 











may have seemed, which led him to oppose in such vigorous 
language, not a Liberal Budget by any means, but a Socialistic 
or, as he himself termed it, a revolutionary and, in this sense, 
an illegal Budget. And here let me say that I believe Lord 
Rosebery’s isolation (which is to be truly lamented by all 
supporters of a sound Liberalism) is due more to the faulty or 
weak exposition of the Unionist’s scheme for constitutional 
or economic adjustment, than to any confused sense of states- 
manship on his part. Let Lloyd George take note that Lord | 
Rosebery is an English statesman, and not a freebooter. More- 
over, it is this very weakness on the part of the Unionists which 
has helped to sustain the fallacious arguments about Free 
Trade. The Unionist Opposition, for instance, has been rigor- 
ously promulgated on an extreme basis, when it ought to have 
been set forth on a Unionist, basis. For new or strange as it 
may appear, it is nevertheless true that the differentiating 
ground of the Unionist and Conservative is the very same 
ground of difference which used to divide the Tory from the 
old Liberal or Whig. The change has been thus. Whilst the 
Tory party has always remained a Tory party, the old Liberal 
party has been split up, as it were, into a legitimate and illegiti- 
mate form of popular representation ; which two forms may be 
said fo hold altctnete sway in our present House of Commons, 
the old Tory party being virtually secluded to the House of Lords. 
Now the cause of this illegitimate or unconstitutional form of 
popular representation, or rather dominance in the House of 
Commons, can be traced to a source of improper. or immoral 
freedom on the part of the electorate body, i.e., to an unconstitu- | 
tional act on the part of the whole nation. It was when it 
substituted by the rude force of coercion, i.e., by a blind and 
infatuated majority, Free Trade in the place of Protection. For 
it was but substituting oné arbitrary fiscal policy for another. 

Thus the financial admihistration of the country was com- | 
ene taken out of the hands of the Lords and placed in the | 

ands of the Commons. We are consequently reaping the fruits | 
of such an iniquitous act, for if the arbitrary administration of | 
the Lords is unjust to the individual, the arbitrary administra- 
tion of the Commons is unjust to the nation. 

Each House, be it understood, should be constitutionally exer- 
cised, and this is done by the one limiting the other, so that 
neither House can possess any arbitrary power of administra- 
tion. Now the only way to adjust such an arbitrary fiscal policy | 
as Free Trade is not by re-introducing the other arbitrary method 
of Protection, but by a constitutional, to wit, a uniting or balanc- 
ing form of administration. What is known as Tariff Reform, 
although its title tends towards confusion, is the only possible | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


means of economic adjustment. Why, for instance, it was called 
Tariff Reform when its constructive policy is economic is in- 
pra oy eecgee Thus, fundamentally, it is not a reform of 
tariffs but a reform in the freedom from tariffs. In other words, 
it is an adjustment of the two arbitrary or absolute forms of 
economy, for both freedom and protection are necessary elements 
to commercial progression. Properly speaking, therefore, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy should be styled “Economic Reform,’’ or, 
which is the same thing, “Constitutional Reform.’’ The pre- 
tence of any extreme policy of administration, therefore, on the 
part of Unionists must go to support the idea of its “ protec- 
tive’’ injustice. 

The truth is there is no arbitrary measure contained in the 
ground of union between two extreme policies. Tariff Reform 
is misleading, and is nothing but a misnomer. But by virtue 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s ground of adjustment between the two, 
the limiting policy of the Unionists is the only form of just re- 
trenchment which remains to us. It cannot be held, there- 
fore, to destréy Free Trade or support Protection, since all that 
it actually does is to strike an economic or just balance between 
them. Thus, by taxing the absolute or free ground of wealth 
production, namely, those products which have ruined our own 
industries whilst giving impetus to foreign labour, you are 
practically opening up a free ground of finance for our own 
distressed labour markets. In other words, by such policy, you 
are putting tariffs upon the really unearned increments of the 
mere speculator in flesh and blood. Thus, you are opening 
the prison door, as it were, so that the poor man may be free 
to work, live, and prosper. You are balancing the national 
deficit in proportion between wealth and poverty. And this, 
bear in mind, is above all the soundest policy, for it is leaving 
the individual deficiencies free room for fair play. Those who 
won’t work, in that case, deserve to want. 

This is just what the country needs, namely, a shrewd, sound 
reformation in our present industrial system, and not a popular 
system of robbery and vandalism. 


Optimist. 


“THE FAMOUS AUTHOR, MR. GEORGE GILBERT.” 
To the Editor of Tut Acaprmy. 


Dear Str,—With reference to the paragraph in Tae AcapEeMY 
of September 11 regarding the advertisement of a work by Mr. 
George Gilbert, I beg to inform you that I am only acting as 
distributing agent for the author, and that the advertisement 
to which you refer was neither written nor inserted by me, but 
was prepared and put in the papers by Mr. J. Halifax, who is 
Mr. George Gilbert’s publicity agent. 

An edition of the work, “'To My King Ever Faithful,”’ has been 





| delivered to me by the author’s own printer and binder, and I 


merely supply the booksellers with the copies they require. 

It may interest you to know that Mr. George Gilbert is the 
author of “In the Shadow of the Purple,’’ a novel which was 
published in 1902, and which had a very large sale. As fair 
evidence of this fact, I may mention that Meters. Hatchards, of 
Piccadilly, gave a preliminary order. for 104 copies of “ To My 
King Ever Faithful,’ without making a stipulation that any 
unsold copies could be returned to me. 

EvetercH Nasz. 


“PATIENTS ON THE MONUMENT.” 
To the Editor of THz Acapemy. 


Sta,—In Ellen Terry’s autobiography there is a letter written 
by Mr. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) to one of her children, in which 


| he comments curiously on the passage in “Twelfth Night,” Act 


II., sc. 4 
“Sat like patience on a monument smiling at grief.’’ 
Originally, writes Lewis Carroll, this passage ran :— 
“ Sat like patients on the Monument smiling at Greenwich,” 


and refers to the dictum of an old doctor who, believing in the 
purity of the air on the Monument near London Bridge, would 
send his patients up there with the promise that, on their re- 
covery, they should visit Greenwich Fair. One can easily under- 
stand that “patients’’ might become “patience.’’ Greenwich, 
writes Lewis Carroll, was written “Greenh.’’, which later was 
misread as grief. 

Can any of your readers tell me when this doctor lived? If 
the saying originated with his prescription, did Shakespeare write 
of “patients,’’ and is the present version the wrong one? As 
the words are put into Viola’s mouth when she is describing the 
sickness and “ green and yellow melancholy” which come of con- 
cealment, the meaning would be in no way wronged by the older 
version. t , : 

Lewis Carroll goes on to say that a reaction having set in 
against the good doctor's theory, people refused to climb the 
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Monument, declaring less exalted places to be “airier.”” This, he 
says, is the origin of our word airier, or basement. Nuttall’s 
ictionary gives no such word, but under “ area’’ we find “vacant 
space about the sunken basement of a building.” Can your 
readers give any instance of a pun on the word or of its use in 
both meanings? The ingenuity of the whole explanation in- 
clines one to think it an invention, but it is written down for the 
child ‘as a piece of curious and useful information. I shall be 
grateful for any details on the subject which your readers can 
give me. , G. V. 


SIGNATURES OF SPENSER. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Erratum.—“ Answer to Edmund Spenser”’’ should read 
* Answer of Edmund Spenser.”’ G. 8. 
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“The Forest Lovers.’’ By Maurice Hewlett. With 16 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by A. S. Hartrick. 5s. net. 

“ Actions and Reactions.’’ By Rudyard Kipling. 6s. 

“Robert Emmet.’’ A Historical Romance. By Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P. 6s. 

“The Education of Uncle Paul.” 

“The Human Cobweb.” 
Putnam Weale. 6s. 

“Open Country.’”” A Comedy with a Sting. 
Hewlett. 6s. 

“ Stradella.’”? By F. Marion Crawford. 6s. 

By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 6s: 


With 32 Illustra- 


By Algernon Blackwood. 
A Story of Old Peking. By B. L. 


By Maurice 


ART AND MUSIC. 


“The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth Century.”’ 
Lives, their Times, their Art, and their Significance. 
Haldane Macfall. Edited by T. Leman Hare. 
42s. net. 


Their 
By 
Illustrated. 


“The Marks of Pottery and Porcelain.’”” By William Burton, 
F.C.S., and R. L. Hobson. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net. 

“ Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’”” New Edition. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A. In5 vols. Volume 
V. T—Z. 2s. net. 

“ Antonio Stradivari.”” His Life and Work (1644-1737). By 
W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, and Alfred E. Hill. With 
an Introductory Note by Lady Huggins. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The Rhythni of Modern Music.” By C. F. Abdy-Williams. 

“ Esthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic.’ 
Translated from the Italian of Benedetto Croce, by Douglas 
Ainslie, B.A. 10s. net. 


LITERATURE. 


“Time’s Laughing-Stocks and other Poems.” 
Hardy. 


By Thomas 
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“A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to the 
’ Ptesiht’ Day.”” By George Saintsbury, M.A. 3° vols. 
‘Volume III. es: 

“Shakespeare's Roman Plays and their Background.”” By 
“'M, W. MacCallum, M.A. ; 

“Thé Burman’: His Life and Notions.” By Shway Yoe. Third 

ition. 

° itidtory” of English Poetry.’ By William John Courthope, 

' C.B4‘M.A. Volume VI. ' 

“An Ampler Sky.”” By Lance Fallaw. _ ; 

“Christmas, Christmas Eve, and Christmas Day-’’ By Wash- 
ington Irving. With Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
Ig. “net. 

“ Country Pictures.’’ By Mary Russell Mitford. With Illus- 

‘trations by Hugh Thomson. Is. net. 
“ Faithless Sally Brown and other Poems.’’ By Thomas Hood. 
' With: Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 1s. net. 
“Goblin Market.’’ By Christina G. Rossetti. With Illustra- 
' trations by Laurence Housman. 1s. net. 

“ In Memoriam.’’ By Lord Tennyson. 1s. net. 

“Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyém.” Translated by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. 1s. net. 

“The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
the English Language.’’ Selected and Arranged by F. T. 
‘Palgrave. - 5s. net. 

? eo et Epistolae Cantabrigienses.”” By J. E. Sandys, 

tt. D. 
“Anthology of Latin Poetry.” 2s. 6d. nef. 


CLASSICS AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


“The Athletics and Athletic Festivals of Greece.” By E. 
. Norman Gardiner, M.A. 

“Sophocles in English Verse.’’ Part I. Oedipus the King, 
Oedipus at Kolonus, Antigone. Translated by Arthur 
\Way, D.Lit. 

" —_— in Greek Literature.’’ By R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D., 
LL.D 


“The. Acharnians of Aristophanes.’"’ With Introduction, 
English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and Commentary. 
. By W. J. M. Starkie, M.A. 
“Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition.’’ Greek 
. ‘Text, with Commentary. By Professor W. Rhys Roberts. 
“Tambica,’’ An English-Greek and Greek-English Vocabulary 
for Writers of Iambic Verse. By John Jackson. 
“Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens.” By 
i .; Maurice Croiset. Translated by James Loeb. With Intro- 
! , duction by Professor John Williams White. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“'Thé' Law and the Prophets.’’ : A new History of Israel, with 
special reference to the Revelation of Jehovah. Translated 
.pnd Adapted from Professor Westphal’s “Jéhovah’’ by 
‘Clement du Pontet, M.A. 
“The Holy Spirit in the New Testament.”’ By Henry Barclay 
Swete, D.D. ; 
“Cambridge Biblical Essays.’’ By Members of the University. 
Edited by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. 
“ Oonfirmation in the Age of the Apostles.’’ Bv the Right Rev. 
Frederic Henry Chase, D.D., Bishop of Ely. 
“Tho Epistle of St. James.’’ The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
“The Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians.”” By the Rev. 
G. H. Rendall, M.A. 
“Ritschlianism.’’ Norrisian Prize Essay, 1908. By the Rev. 
.E. A. Edghill, M.A. 
“Building the Walls: A Manual of Family Prayers.’’ Edited 
by the Rev. George Herbert Aitken. 
“The Church and the World in Idea and in History.” Bamp- 
ton Leetures, 1909. By the Rev. Walter Hobhouse, M.A. 
“Consciousness.’’ By Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
“The Principles of Religious Development: A Psychological 
and Philosophical Study.’’ By George Galloway, M.A. 


O: Bre 


ed 4s ANTHROPOLOGY, 


“Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on Certain Ancient Forms 
‘aa of re and Society.’" By J. G, Frazer, D.C.L. 3 
vols. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


“A Project df Empire.” By J. Shield Nicholson, D.Se. 
“Tho Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century.” By 
William Smart, D.Phil. Patt I. 1801-1820. 


“The Working Faith of the Social Reformer and other Essays.” 

By Henry Jones, M.A. 

“The Common Sense of Political Economy.’’ By Philip H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. ~ 

“Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium.’’ By B. Seebohm 

Rowntree. 

“Charity and Social Life.” By C, S. Loch, Secretary of the 

Charity Organisation Society, 


SCIENCE. 


“ A System of Medicine.”” By Many Writers. Second Edition. 
Edited by Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., M.D., and H. D. 
Rolleston, M.D. Volume VI. “ Diseases of the Heart 
and Blood-vessels.’’ 25s. net. 

“ Physical Science in the Time of Nero.”’ Being a Translation 
of Seneca’s “ Questiones Naturales.”” By John Clarke, 
M.A. With Notes on the Subject-Matter by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, K.C.B. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK 


“National Gallery.”” 100 Plates in colour. Edited by T. 
Leman Hare. Joint Authors: Paul G. Konody, F. W. 
Lippmann, and Maurice W. Brockwell. Volume II. com- 
pleting the work. One Guinea the set of two volumes. 

“ Beautiful Children: Immortalised by the Masters.’’ By C. 
Haldane Macfall. With 50 masterpieces of child-painting 
reproduced in colour. One Guinea net. 

“The Book of Friendship: Essays, Poems, Maxims, and Prose 
ee Arranged by Arthur Ransome. 6s. net. 

“ The Chiid’s English Literature.”’ 7 H. E. Marshall. With 
20 reproductions in colour by J. R. Skelton. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Legends and Stories of Italy for Children.’’ By Amy Steed- 
man. With 12 Drawings in colour by Katharine Cameron. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Masterpieces of Handicraft Series... Six volumes on Otp 
Cutna, by Egan Mew. (1) “ Chinese,’’ (2) “ Dresden,”’ (3) 
“ Japanese,’’ (4) “Old Bow,’’ (5) “ Royal Sévres,’’ (6) 
“Chelsea and Derby-Chelsea.’’ Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 

r volume. 

“A History of Story-Telling.’’ Studies in the Development of 
Narrative. By Arthur Ransome. [Illustrated by M. 
Gavin. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Mexico.’”’ By Margaret Coxhead. Illustrated by T. H. Robin. 
son. 6s, net. 

“ The Masterpieces in Colour’ Series. 1. “ Constable,” by C. 
Lewis Hind. 2. “ Memlinc,’’ by W. H. Weale and cd C. 
Weale. 3. “Sargent,’”’ by T. Martin Wood. 4, “Rae- 
burn,” by James L. Caw. 1s. 6d. net each. 

“ Flaubert.’’ 1s. net. 

“Ivory Booklets.”” A new séries of substitutes for Christmas 
Cards. 6 vols. Selections from Ruskin, Rossetti, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Browning, and a Christmas 
Anthology. 6d. net each. 

“ Poems,’’ by Tennyson, Browning, Coleridge, Blake, Rossetti, 
Kingsley, Mrs. Browning, Omar Khayyam, etc. 6d. net, 


each. 

“ Little Child’s Life of Jesus.’ By Amy Steedman. Illustrated 
by Paul Woodroffe. 1s. 6d. net. 

“Stories from Dante.’’ By Mary Macgregor. “ Stories from 
Wagner.” By C. E. Smith. 1s. net, each. 

“New Testament Doctrine of Christ.’’ By Principal W. F. 
Adeney, D.D. 6d. net. " 

“ The Children’s Dickens.’’ The first two volumes of the series, 
“Story of Little Nell,”’ and “ Story of David Copperfield.” 
“The Children’s Scott. “Story of Ivanhoe,’ and “The 
Talisman.’’ Retold for children by Alice B. Jackson. 1s. 
net, per volume. 

“French History.’’ By [éna Dalkeith. 1s. 6d. net. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO 


“Through Persia, from the Gulf to the Caspian.” By F. B. 
Bradley-Birt, I.C.S., F.R.G.S. With 20 pages of Illustra- 
tions and a Sketch Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

Thin Paper Edition of “ Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels.” In 
14.volumes. 2s, net, each. 

“ The Romance of the Twisted Spear, and other Tales in Verse.” 
By Herbert Sherring. 6s.. 

“Mr. Justice Raffles.’ By E. W. Hornung. 6s. 

“The Paladin: As Beheld by a Woman of Temperament.” By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 6s. 

“How England Saved Europe.” By W. H. Fitchett, B,A., 
LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 4 vols. With Illustra- 





tions. 3s. 6d. each. 
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“Sir Nigel.”” By A. Conan Doyle. 
Arthur Twidle. 3s. 6d. 
“ Peter’s Mother.’’ By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 3s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


“Stories of the French Artists from Clouet to Ingres, drawn 
from Contemporary Records.’’ Collected and Arranged by 
P. M. Turner and C. H. Collins Baker. With, 8 Coloured 
Plates and 24 in Half-tone. 7s. 6d. net. ° 


‘“ Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya,’’ drawn from Con- 


temporary Records.’’ Collected and Arranged by Luis 
Carreno. With.8 Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tone. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“The Master of Game.”” The Oldest English Book on Hunting. 
By Edward, Second Duke of York. Edited by W. A. and 
F. Baillie-Grohman. With Introduction by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Photogravure Frontispiece and 23 full-page Tllustra- 
tions after the Illuminations in the original MS. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Notes on the Science of Picture-Making.’’ By C. J. Holmes, 
M.A. Second Edition, with new Preface and Notes. 7s. 6d. 


net, | 
“The Mind of the Artist: Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on 


their Art.’’ Collected and Arranged by Mrs, Laurence 
Binyon. 3s, 6d. net. 

“The Painters of Vicenza.” By Tancred Borenius. 7s, 6d. 
net. 

“Venice in the Eighteenth Century.’’’ By Philippe Monnier. | 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Lives of the Medicis.” From their Letters. By Janet Ross. 
7s. 6d, net, 


“ Astronomical Curiosities... By J. Ellard Gore. 6s. net. 

“The Cloister and the Hearth’’ By Charles Reade,  Illus- 
trated by Byam Shaw, R.I. 12s, 6d. 

“The Confessions of Saint Augustine.’’ As Translated by Dr. 


THE ACADEMY 


With illustrations by | 


E. B. Pusey. Edited by Temple Scott; With an Introduc- | 
ge? Mrs. Meynell. Illustrated by Maxwell Armfield. 
8, . net. 


on Tilustrated by Eleanor F. Brickdale. 

Ss. net. 

“The Rose and the Ring; or, The History of Prince Giglio and 
Prince Bulbo: A Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small 
Children.”” By W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated by Gordon 


Browne. 3s, 6d. net. 
“Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.”” By Robert Louis 


rowning. 


Stevenson. Illustrated by Noel Rooke. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A Lowden Sabbath Morn.’”’ By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated 
by A. 8. Boyd. 6s, 
THE FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 


“ The Fioretti or Little Flowers of S. Francis.’’ 
and in parts augmented version of the Translation by Prof. 
T. W. Arnold. Illustrated. 30s, net. 

“Songs Before Sunrise.’”” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


26s. net. 
“Virginibus Puerisque, and other Essays.”” By Robert Louis 


Stevenson. Illustrated by Norman Wilkinson. 


A newly revised 


” 7“ —— A Ladies’ Breviary.’’ By Franz Blei. 
s. 6d. 

“A Lady of King Arthur’s Court.” 
Grail. By S. H. Sterling. 6s. 

“Prayers Written at Vailima.” By R. L. Stevenson. 
Introduction by Mrs. Stevenson. 1s, 6d. net. 

“The Bargain Book.’’ By Charles Edward Jerningham. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“The Face of China.’’ Travels in East, North, Central, and 
Western China. With some Account of the new Schools, 
Universities, and Missions, and the old Religious Sacred 
Places of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, and a Map 
of China. Written and Illustrated by E. G. Kemp, 

i F.R.S.G.S. 42s. net. 

The Colour of Rome.” By Olave M. Potter. Illustrated by 

: the Japanese Artist, Yoshio Markino. 42s, net. 

‘From the Thames to the Seine.” By Charles Pears. Illus- 

. trated. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Rainbow Book.”’ Sixteen’ Tales of Fun anid Fancy. By 

Mrs. M. H. Spielmann. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham, 


A Romance of the Holy 
With an 


" and others. 5s. net. 
ea in the Forest.”” Tllustrated by Margeret Clayton. 
- net. 


“A History of Babylonia and Assyria from the Earliest Times 
ork e Persian Conquest.’’ By Leonard W. King, M.A., 
Vol. I. “A History of Sumer and Akkad. Being an 





—_— 


Account of the Primitive Inhabitants of Babylonia 
from the Earliest Times to about 8.c. 2000.” * 
Vol. Il. “A Histcry of Babylon, from the period of 
the First Dynasty, about B.c. 2000, until the Conquest 
of Babylon by Cyrus, B.c. 539.” 
Vol. III. “A History of Assyria, from the Earliest 
Period until the Fall of Nineveh before the Medes, 


B.c. 606. . 

“ Melba,’’ An Authorised Biography by Agnes M. Murphy. With 
Chapters by Madame Melba on “ The Art of Singing ” and 
on “ The Selection of Music as a Profession.”” Illustrated. 
16s. net. va 


THE NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. 


IX: “The Cell of Self-Knowledge.’’ Seven Early English 
Mystical Treatises, printed by Henry Pepwell in 1521. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Edmund G. 
Gardner, M.A. 65s. net. 

X. “Ancient English Christmas Carols, 
Nativity ; The Divine Mystery ; Yule seme Collected, 
Arranged, and Illustrated from Medieval Books of Hours 
by Edith Rickert. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. New Volumes. 1s. 6d. net each. 


44. “ The Four Last Things,” by Sir Thomas More ; together 
with “ A Spiritual Consolation’ and other Treatises,. by 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. Edited by Daniel 
O’Connor. Frontispiece after Holbein’s “ Daunce of Death.’ 

50. “ Pearl.’’ An English Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited, with a Modern Rendering and an Introduction, 
by Professor I. Gollancz, Litt.D. ith a Frontispiece after 
W. Holman Hunt, and Prefatory Lines by the late Lord 
Tennyson. A revision of the edition of 1891. 

51-52. “ King’s Letters.’ Volumes III. andIV. Newly edited 
from the originals by Robert Steele, F.S.A. Frontispieces. 


| 63. “ The English Correspondence of Saint Boniface.”’ Being 
“ Dramatis Persone ; and Dramatic Romances and Lyrics.” By | 








the Letters exchanged between “The Apostle of the 
Germans,’’ while ——- in his Missionary labours on the 
Continent, and his English friends. Translated and edited, 


1400-1700: The 


with a brief Introductory Sketch of the Life of St. Boniface, 


by E. J. Kylie, M.A. Frontispiece. 

“The Cavalier to his Lady.’’ An Anthology of XVITth 

Century Love Songs. Selected and edited by Frank Sidg- 

wick. Coloured Frontispiece after Byam Shaw, R.I. 

61. “ The Book of the Duke of True Lovers.”” A Romance of 
the Court, now first translated from the unique M8, in the 
Middle French by Christine de Pisan, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Alice Kemp-Welch. Frontispiece. 

62. “On the Tambler of Our Lady, and other Miracles.”” Now 
first Translated from the Middle French MSS. anonymous 
and by Gautier de Coinci (preserved at Soissons), with Notes 
and Introduction by Alice Kemp-Welch. Frontispiece. 

63. “The Chatelaine of Vergi.’’ A Romance of the Court, 


56. 


translated from the Middle French by Alice Kemp-Welch, . 


with Introduction by L. Brandin, . 
original Text, édition Raynaud. 

64. “Troubadour Poems.’”’ Edited by 
Frontispiece. 

65. “An Anthology of French Verse.”’ 
duction and Notes, by C. B. Lewis. 


h.D., and with the 
Barbara Smythe. 


Selected, with Intro- 
Frontispiece. 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA. New Volumes. 


60-61. “ Pierre Pathelin: Farce du XVe Siécle.”’ 
62-635. ‘“ Giacomo Leopardi: Canti.”’ i 
64-65. “ Chateaubriand : Atala, ou les Amours de deux Sauva 


dans le Désert.’”’ 
66. “ Boccaccio: Decameron, Quinta giornata.”* 
67-70. “ Blaise Pascal: Les Provinciales.”’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


“ The Son of Mary Bethel.” By Elsa Barker. 

“The Knight of the Golden Sword.” 

e = Brown.” By Cosmo Hamilton, Author of “Adam's 
ay. 

“TInfluences.’’ By Paul Methven. 

“ King Hal—of Heronsea.”” By W. Willmott Dixon. 

“The Unlucky Mark.” By F. E. Penny. 

“ Fame’s Pathway.” By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 


A Striking Collection of Detective Stories 
“ John Thorndyke’s Cases."’ Related by Christopher Jervis, 


M.D., and edited by R. Austin Freeman, Illustrations by 


H. M. Brock, apd 3s, 6d. net. 


hotographic Facsimiles, 


By Michael ay: 
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_ The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 
(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the Music Story ” 


Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 


Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net- 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 ef the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the ‘‘ Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
_ Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”). Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by W.lter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. pr. ALBERT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., FIC. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


The 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUB- THE Company 
' LISHING CO, Lrp, The 66 MILLION LIBRARY ” desire to state 
Works, Felling-on-Tyne ;_—_ also * that they pay for all 
London: Patern. ster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
— the spoon te every FICTION. theyadopt. They also under- 
<ind of Printing and Bookbinding. : . take the production of ev in 
Tuey print a visiting-card or a news- Own ne Title and Im- of Socaialie aroma prea 
paper; they make a memorandum priut wi given for large books, stationery, and general 
book or a bink Jedger. Halftone * numbers of this line—either printing of every kind and 
a a 7. me oe to Booksellers, Circulatiag extent. Estimates given 
tices. ravellers ca Y. : A - icati 
WHERE on post-card notice to yan ig Village cr Club wT, oy 
Felling. ADTArICS. Feiling-on- 
Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCkK and MELBOURNE. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 




















Re-appearance of . . 


““THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 


Verse. 
DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subject:. 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to. . 


“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 























THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, | 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDs, W.C, 


To. 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 





months, J enclose remittance va’ue 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LATEST LIST 
THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


A. J. ANDERSON. § Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


This important and fascinating romance of the love story of the 
famous friar-artist and the nun Lucrezia—the world’s ‘greatest 
love story—is ready at.all Libraries and Bookshops. 

First Review : Sunday Chronicle, in devoting three whole columns to this book, 
says:—"' A great, picturesque and fascinating romance, to be read with eager 
interest.” 

Globe.—"* A most readable and interesting story. The ways and manners of 
Florence and Prato during the middle of the fifteenth century are portrayed 
with carefulness and are not devoid of colonr, and the central figures of the 
story are well and clearly defined. The book should recommend itself to all 
interested in romance, ‘The iilustrations are excellently reproduced.” 


A Second Large Edition Ready. Third Edition at press. 


SHOES OF GOLD 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


FIRST SEVEN REVIE AS. 

Daily Telegraph.—“* A most excellent romance, thoroughly interesting, 
extremely well written and worked out, and should win high favour with all 
lovers of spirited historical fiction. He will find it hard to put down the 
volume, so ingeniously has the author worked out his plot. A really fine tale 
—we heartily recommend it to all readers in confidence that they will not be 
disappointed.” 

Truth.—A stirring picture of eighteenth-century Court life at St. Peters- 
burg and Versailles.” 

Morning Leader.—" A gentleman of France, a striking, vigorous, and charm- 
ing romance.” 

Standard.—“ An excellent story. The interest never flags for an instant.” 

Guardian.—"* Wonderfully well rendered.” , 

Liverpool Daily Post.—*‘ The book is strong.” 

Times.—" Mr. Drummond writes the historical novel with much talent. A 
busy, spirited story.” 





OTHER NEW 6)/- NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE SECRET TERROR . ws “Brenda” 

THE GAY PARADINES... 
THE CHIPPENDALES .... 
STOLEN HONEY ... 
MEARTGREAK HILL _... 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY 
LOVE, THE THIEF ose 
CO-HEIRESSES ove 


dee Mre. Stephen Batson 

we Robert Grant 

« Ada and Dudiey James 
Herman K. Viel 

on M. P, Montague 

eve Helen Mathers 

7 E. Everett-Green 


POPULAR 1/- BOOKS. 
BROTHER ROGUE & BROTHER SAINT 
TOM GALLON 


An entirely new Novel at a popular price. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 
CECIL RALEIGH 
A Novel adapted from the great Drury Lane Drama. Be sure to 


ask for ‘‘the Drury Lane” Novel, by Cecil Raleigh, as another 
book is published under the same title. 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE 


ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ Idolatry.” [New Revised Edition, 


Saturday Review,—‘ Full of picturesque adventure and interesting local 
colour.” 


Literary World.—* An admirable description of jungle life.” 


A PROFESSIONAL RIDER 
Mre. EDWARD KENNARD ; 
Bedford Guardian,—* The latest in Stanley Paul's splendid series, and, like 


most of the others, a rattling good one, A rollicking fine tale, full of action, 
and cleverly constructed.” 


THOROUGHBRED FRANCIS DODSWORTH 


Manchester Guardian.— The book deserves a place on tle shelf next to 


* Handley Cross.'” 
GAY LAWLESS 
HELEN MATHERS [Fourth Edition, 


Truth.—** You must read it, it is full of go. Gay is a delightful girl—tresh- 
spirited, impulsive, and warm-hearted.” 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


@ COLMORE [Third Edition, 
Spectator.—* Powerfully written, and its subjeet demands attention.” 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN 


HELEN ROWLAND [Third Edition. 
No more humorous and iy book has been published since the 
**Dolly Dialogues.” 
The *‘ Daily Mail” devoted over half-a-page to noticing ** The Widow.” 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON 


GEO. R. SIMS (Third Edition. 


THE DEATH GAMBLE GEO. R. sims 
THE MARRIAGES OF MAYFAIR 


KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Being Volume 2 of the *‘ Drury Lane” Novels. 


A TEN POUND PENALTY 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Saturday Review.—“ A capital racing story, written by one who thoroughly 
knows what he is atte about. The description of races, racing folk and 
racing talk are lifelike interesting.” 

Financial News.—‘*‘ Mr. Hawley Smart was the pr'nce of racing story tellers, 
but it seems to us that Mr, Noel Williams has every qu -lificatiou for filling 
the vacant position.” 
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ALBNeY SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





‘Sypeuetting. 





HE ABCHURCH TYPHWRITING 
OFFICE (Miss Almond, 3 & 4, 
Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, E.c » has an 
established ‘reputation for promptitnde 
accuracy, neatness and moderate terms. 
Authors’ MSS. a Speciality. 





Yraw BrIsine 6 eT Boos and 
accurately done. words, 
Specimens and por ot — Address Miss 
ESSER, The O.chard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W 





SSAY CLUB.—MORE MEMBERS 
REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 





yas LITTLB SALON 


OCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 


No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 








HBsDM ASTER RHQUIRED for 

Sutton Valence Grammar School, near 
Maidstone, Kent, to enter upon duties in | 
January. This school is about to be greatly | 
enlarged and entirely reorganised under a_ 
scheme now being prepared by the Board of | 
Education; and as soon as may be the 
Governors will proceed to the appointment | 
of a new Headmaster. Full particulars, with 
form, will be sent to applicants, who must be 
Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and under 45 years of age. Other 
things being equal, preference will be given to 
those with experience in fairly large schools, 
and particularly in boarding schools. 








C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 


Reeks —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject ' 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for . 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of | 
exchanging any Saleablé: Books fir others ° 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— - 
EDW, BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, Juhn 
Bright St., Birmingham. Harmsworth Enecy- | 
clopewdia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 32s. Bartholo- | 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 





I ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGB.)— 
4+ COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
| Forster ; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s, — WALKER, 
37, Briggate, Leeds. 





E T. BOTTOM & OO. 
e BOOKSELLERS, ec, 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND. 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


53, Palace Street, Westminster, S. W. | 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


“Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


» SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


6d, Net 


Contents for September. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
Smail a about Authors and Books, with a fine Array of 


Pict 
MEREDITHIAN f the Noveli: P 
urious Copy o e Novelist’s * f — 
Maurice Buxton Forman. — so ~ 
— Howto Get at Buy ers ye dC B 
How to Get at Buyers in Town and Country—By A. J. Phil 
BYRGNIC MEMORIES ov cust EnlaaPan 
res e-Tattle about a Great P 
A LONDON LETTER ee 
About the peed Reader and his Choice of Books — By 


the Edito 
sent AND LEADING 
New Facts and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


World. 
Hee eT ADEN eat an B 
na ot Reviews of the Best an t-Sell 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY  * S°ing Books. 


——- of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 


s Month. 
BOOKS ‘OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Catalogue .f the Metowerthy Books, New 
Editions 12 Reprints of August. 
THE PERIODICA 
Contents of this Month’ s Reviews and Magazines. 











Court, London, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 4 CO., Stationers’ Hall 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





**Che County Gentleman § Land & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, KORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months ... £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Months .. .. 014 0 
Three Months ... 0 7 0| Twelve Months .. £1 170 
. Six Months wo O86 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue). : 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 a ww SRE 


Six Months... .. O15 3 


The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 


Special Numbers. 








Eartoriai, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg 


POETKY AND BELLES 


to call attention to the following NEW 


LETTRES :— 


WORKS 








IN 





SONNETS. ay Lord aterep povatas, 


Author of “The City of the Scul.” The Scnnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘They include Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s recent work in * The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 


by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. as. 6d. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ combine at once richness and simplic ty, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no -nrall part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR sajs: 


“\ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Deu las has 
published. He does + 0t make the mistake of overloading his sons ets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbea or cbscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry He says of the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the Engtish language is understocd.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much,” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All lave music and 
the gracious flow of metre, Without hyterbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Port’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 








| 
— 








LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, 
THESE THREE. 
AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. 
THE CITY OF THE SOUL. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED 








IN PREPARATION 


Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s, net. 
Being a Collection of Prose Papers. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


DOUGLAS. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





THEACADEMY PUBLISHI 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 








By W. 


By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


L. 


By M. JOURDAIN.  Fecap. 8vo, 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
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s 
NOTICE reSMITH’S 











So far as the ACADEMY is 
concerned, Messrs. W. H. 


Smith &3 Son are no longer 
“sal at your service. We 


have taken the ACADEMY 
away from them, and they can- 


not get tt for love or money. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF OTHER 
NEWSAGENTS IN THE WORLD. 


WV e look to the public to sup- 
port us in our fight against 
MONOPOLY & THE MUZZLE 
YOU can be served just as 
well by the small man as ay 
the fat monopolist. 


NEVER MIND SMITH’S 











Ess, LTD., 63, Lincoln's Inn ries, W.C., by LovzE & MALCOMSON, LTD., Dane Street, High Holborn, wc., 
and Published at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C, 





